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the Headless Horseman— 













Get the whole story 


a swell 
story 
but a 
poor 
picture 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


with argofLex’ 


You know your picture will be satisfac- 
tory when you use Argoflex—the twin- 
lens camera. Look at these two pictures! 
One cuts off part of the subject...and the 
other catches it all. In one the subject is 


Actual size view 
shows here 






Synchronized 
matched lenses— 
one focuses 
the other “‘takes’ 
the picture 


argus 


AMERICA’S 


clearly silhouetted...in the other, the 
horse’s head is lost in foliage. One catches 
the action at the right instant...and the 
other’s a fraction of a second too late. 
With Argoflex these differences are shown 
before you take the picture. 

The Argoflex method shows you the 
picture full size. You follow the action in 
the camera. For better pictures, better use 
Argoflex—the twin-lens camera. 


ARGOFLEX MEANS-— 


Better Composition because you see the picture be- 
fore you take it. The picture you see . . . is the pic- 
ture you get. 

Exact Focus: Turning one simple control until the 
image is sharp, automatically gives the right focus. 
Then snap the picture! 

Actual Size: View-finder shows the picture in actual 
size (2144 x 24). 


Other Argofiex Features: Film size: 120 or 620. That 
means not just 8 exposures, but 12. Shutter speeds 
up to 1-200th. Lens f 4.5. Focussing range: 34 feet 
to infinity. $54.80, including case and excise tax. 


ARGUS - 


FIRST 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


TWIN-LENS CAMERA 








HAT a wonderful feeling—when you 
capture a spontaneous, caught-in-the- 
act picture like this one. 
And how hard they are to get—with only a 
fleeting moment to “‘guesstimate” exposure 
b and snap the shutter! 
1 It’s on just such occasions that you'll be 
glad your camera is loaded with Ansco 
Superpan Press. For the extreme light-sen- 
sitivity of this popular film permits the high 
shutter speeds so necessary in stop-action 
work. And its wide latitude tends to com- 
pensate for accidental exposure errors. 


But Superpan Press offers other advantages, 
too. A smooth, even gradation scale and an 
excellent panchromatic color balance—two 
characteristics which add immeasurably to 
the quality of the finished print, 












Get it NOW...or NEVER! 


Next time load your camera with Ansco 
Superpan Press Film. Manufactured in rolls, 
packs! and standard sheet sizes. Ansco, 
Binghamton, New York. A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corporation, Gen- 
eral Sales Offices, New York 18, N. Y. 


ASK FOR 





ANSCO 


SUPERPAN PRESS 
FILM , 
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e-- and go to 
the movies!’’ 


You'll hear this pleasant proposal in 
more and more homes, now that Uni- 
versal’s ‘‘500’’ projector is available 
again. It adds to the fun of showing 
home movies by cutting down on the 
work. So simple and easy to operate! 
And so satisfying, the way it sparkles 
up color films, and sharpens up black- 
and-whites. 


Star performer in your living-room theatre 
UNIVERSAL 500-wart 
8MM. PROJECTOR 


As war came on, the Universal ‘‘500” 
was gaining wide recognition as a fine 
precision instrument—smooth run- 
ning, silent, dependable—with controls 
centralized for simplicity of operation. 
Improvements born of our war work 
make the Universal ‘‘500”’ a more bril- 
liant performer than ever. Be sure to 
examine it carefully before choosing 
your new projector. 





NOW IN PRODUCTION! « CHECK YOUR DEALER 


VELL WALL 


NEW YORK © CHICAGO e HOLLYWOOD 


WATCH_UNIVERSAL FOR MANY OTHER IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS IN PHOTO AND HOME MOVIE EQUIPMENT 
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PHOTOS THAT HIT TOP MAGAZINES 


4 all a of 
photogra a 
~ news, > Aq ad- 
vertising . 
dents and 
of the SCH 
MODERN PHO. 
TOGRAPHY are 
consistently “‘hitti 
the top magazines.’ 
Magazines like Life, 
Look, Harpers, 
Vogue, Cover Girl 
and many more are 
selecting pictures 
taken by lensmen 
trained at the 
SCHOOL OF MOD- 
ERN PHOTOGRA- 
PHY. 





1. Praise Galore belongs to WILLIAM H. JOLI for 
his cleverly-contrived photo (above). Under the wisdom- 
laden guidance of SMP’s crack photographer instructors, 
Joli’s progress has been swift and sure. His inspired 
craftsmanship should be a valuable asset when Joli teams 
up with his brother, now Operating a fine portrait and 
commercial studio in Danbury, Connecticut. 





3. Typical of the calibre 
of the portraiture produced 
by recent SMP graduate, 
ROBERT EARLE 
CLARKE, is the splendid 


2. Journey's End for free- 
tance photographer JAMES 
GEFTEKYS (above) is a 
teaching post at a west 


coast university. His study (above). Clarke now 
cross-country journey t0 operates a successful stu- 
SMP brings him closer to dio in Summit, New Jer- 
his ambition. sey. 


4. Sensitive to High Style, 
women make excellent fashion 
photographers. Style-conscious, 
camera-wise SCHOOL OF 
MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 
graduate, NORMA HOLT, is 
cutting a bright and promising 
camera pattern for herself at 
Montgomery Ward’s bustling 
fashion studio (see right). 
Norma is one more fair sex 
alumnus who is building « 
camera career upon the back- 
ground gained at SMP. 





5. Information 
Please! “What 
about tuition fees?’’ 
Specialized courses, 
day or evening, are 
exceptionally mod- 
erate. Visit the 
School, or write 
for outline of 
courses. Address 
|. P. Sidel, direc- 
tor, Dept M2. 





THE SCHOOL OF MODERN 
136 East 57th St., 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
New York City 








Wollensak, Economy Size 
Sir: 

Could this be an illustration of the dangers 
of taking want ads over the telephone? 
PHOTOGRAPHIC enlarger soler 5x7, woolen 
sack lens. 4-563 pocul Igh. Kalman’s "Jewelry, 
408 Wal. 


Clipping from the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune classified section. 
H. B. KisHPauGH, 
Nodaway, Iowa. 


Our Furry Friends 
Sir: 

The little animal on page 41 of your De- 
cember issue is definitely not a chipmunk. I 
am an admirer of them and own three pet ones. 
Since they spend part of their time in my 
pockets and my desk, I really know them. They 
have a thin stripe from ears to nose and they 
look frighteningly like a snake when only the 


head shows. C. C. Ijames, 
N. 209 Wall St., 
Spokane, 7, Wash. 
Sir: 


P The animal pictured is not even re- 
motely related to a chipmunk but is one of the 
blood thirstiest killers of the animal world: 
—the weasel. No doubt, many others have al- 
ready called you on this error by now. 

. L. Howe, 
Howe Studio, Walsenburg, Colo. 


Sir: 

Tsk, tsk! To think your expert in animal 
photography would mistake a weasel for a 
chipmunk on page 41 of your December issue! 
Even a chipmunk wouldn’t make that mistake. 
If one did, it might prove fatal. 

Crt. G. H. HANteEy. 
829SQ 485 Bom. Gp. 
SHAAF, Salina, Kansas. 


@ Anyway, it’s nice that 672 readers of 
Minocam knew the difference between a chip- 
munk and a weasel. As for Minicam’s animal 
editor, the thing’s treed.—Ed. 


Good Work 
Sir: 

I have just read with a great deal of interest 
the letter from Mr. Richmond W. Strong 
about his fine photographic work in the Oak- 
land Naval Hospital. 

Almost two years ago while living in Los 
Angeles, I read an article in Readers Digest 
about a;man starting out on this kind of work 
and I dm certain Mr. Strong was the man. 
I was so impressed that I decided to do some- 
thing along the same line. 

The first venture was at the Birmingham 
Army Hospital at Van Nuys, a distance of 
about 30 miles from Los Angeles. I delivered 
180 pictures at this hospital. I learned that 
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COLOR FILM~~__ 
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ENLARGING PRINTER 


Here is a precision instrument expressly 
designed to produce the finest possible 
full color prints from 35mm color slides 
or professional sheet film. 

Ealarges all or any portion of a 35mm slide two to five diame- 


ters on 4 x 5 direct color positive printing material or will 
make 4 x 5 separation negatives. 


May also be used as a contact printer for 4 x 5 or smaller 
sheet color film. 


Perfect optical alignment and best lens performance are se- 
cured by utilizing the optical bench principle in the design. 


Color compensating and color separation filters are mounted 
in an instantly removable slide. Filters for all of the new 
monopack processes as well as for separation negatives and 
masking processes are available. 


The slide is mounted in a microscope-type stage enabling 
ssnooth shifting to frame the best composition while viewing 
or printing. 


Use of the new Curtis plastic color corrected process type 
objective and aspheric condensers affords extraordinary bril- 
liance for viewing and for composition at printing aperture. 


Printing aperture is equipped with edge-registering device 
making possible the use of a color correction mask the full 


size of the enlarged negative. 


Printing surface is tilted toward the user to afford the great- 
est operating comfort with the maximum efficiency. 


Reflector is a first surface evaporated aluminum mirror to 
erect the image in the printing aperture. 


Be sure your name is on our mailing list. Ask for Bulletin M-26. 


2718 GRIFFITH PARK BOULEVARD 


* LOS ANGELES 27, CALIFORNIA 
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the homes of most of the patients were 
fairly near to Los Angeles, and so I felt that 
the purpose of the venture could best be ac- 
-complished elsewhere. 

Through a relative who was a Navy officer 
I contacted the Naval hospital at Long Beach, 
also 30 miles distant. Shortly thereafter I had 
a call from the Red Cross director at the 
hospital asking me to come out and discuss 
the matter with her. This I did, and arrange- 
ments were made to start the service the fol- 
lowing Saturday. 

(Right here I want to change the pronoun 
“T” to “we,” since my wife has been a most 
important part in this venture from the be- 
ginning.) She handles the lights and has 
learned to help with the printing. 

A Red Cross representative met us each 
Saturday, and we made the rounds of the 
wards, shooting both bed and ambulatory pa- 
tients. We gave each patient two 344x5 prints 
and the negatives. I use a Contax with 50mm. 
1.5 lens. The prints and film (enclosed in a 
glassine envelope for protection) are given to 
the boys in an envelope ready for mailing. 
Altogether at Long Beach we delivered more 
than 700 pictures from April to September. 
We enjoyed the finest cooperation and assist- 
ance from the hospital staff under Captain 
Paul M. Albright, and from the Red Cross. 

Since Armistice Day, 1944, we have de- 
livered almost 1600 pictures. Many have been 
boys less than a week from the battles at 


Iwo Jima and Okinawa. We have been in all 
the various wards of the hospital, including 
the isolation wards where we were asked to 
take pictures for Mothers Day. We have taken 
groups of patients, men with their favorite 
nurses, men who were dressed for the first 
time, or walking for the first time on a new 
leg. 

We make our project a lot of fun for the 
boys, and usually have a group of the old 
timers following us around, joining in the fun, 
helping where they can and making wisecracks. 
We could spend hours telling about our boys. 
They have taken us to their hearts, and we 
have gotten to know many of them well, their 
troubles and their joys. 

Outside of the gift of some film from George 
Richter and another friend in Los Angeles, we 
have financed the entire venture ourselves. 
We have been extremely fortunate in being 
able to secure adequate supplies of paper, 
though there have been times when we were 
pretty close to the last sheet. 

We do not have a darkroom, we do all the 
work in our kitchen. One night we made 
270 prints and delivered them the next day 
so that they could be mailed for Christmas. 
We made special trips so that pictures could 
be sent home for Mothers Day and Fathers 
Day. We have also supplied many 8x10 prints 
for the hospital newspaper. 

If this is published, it will be the first pub- 
licity release on our venture. Many of the 
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' TRIPODS: EASELS - PRINTERS 
Our new, enlarged factory has been re-machined and re-tooled 
These famous Albert products are now in production. Watch 
for our advertisements next month—then see your dealer. 


ALBERT SPECIALTY COMPANY 
227-231 S. Green St. «+ Chicago 7, Illinois 
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HANEEL TRI-VISION CAMERA: Specially equipped with two 
LESTRA-LITE COLOR CORRECTED, HARD COATED 
2 LENS...takes good pictures against the sunlight! Dual 
syncro-shutters . . . Fixed Focus .. . Built-in View Finder. 
Easy to operate. 
™ 
4 
ki EE oe 
TRI-VISION VIEWER: Precisioned—Durable—Smart. Clear- 
* vision electrically lighted. 
4 











THE HANEEL COMPANY 


2100 HYDE PARK BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES 44, CALIFORNIA 


— *MODERN THIRD DIMENSION’ ' COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 














You press the button... 
Haneel TRI-VISION* does the rest! 
Haneel gives you an all purpose camera that not only 
takes conventional snapshots, but modern tri-vision 


pictures in black and white or natural color! 


FASCINATING COLOR PICTURES...Your pictures are so 
life-like when you see them in your Haneel] Tri-Vision 
Viewer that you'll actually gasp! Press the button on 
your Viewer... Look!... your color picture comes to 
life! An adventure in tri-vision photography. . .day or 


night, indoors or outdoors... any time... every time! 


SEE FOR YOURSELF...in natural color, or black and 
white, you get tri-vision pictures or conventional snap- 


shots with ease. Camera uses standard film. Have your 


dealer give you a demonstration today! 
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boys do not know our names. We have used 

no identifying stamp on the pictures, only the 

date. I.spent a long time in hospitals after 

the last war, and am just now recuperating 

’ from another heart attack, so I know the 

misery of a hospital bed. We have a son in 

the Army, and a daughter in the Navy, so 

you may get an idea how we feel. If any 

amateur wants a real experience, let him try 

a hospital assignment. My hat’s off to Mr. 
Strong and his assistants. 

W. A. Husorns. 
2903 7th Street, 
Sacramento 14, Calif. 


@ We are proud to publish a magazine in a 
hobby field that can attract such noble people 
as Richmond W. Strong, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Huggins; as well as scores of other amateur 
photographers throughout the nation doing free 
photographic hospital work. If you want to 
engage in such work locally, write Mr. Hug- 
gins for further details.—Ed. 


1903 Knox 
Sir: 

Our S.O.S. re the make and model of auto- 
mobile pictured in our October advertisement 
in MinicaM unleashed replies from as far west 
as Snohomish, Washington, and as far south 
as Wauchula, Florida. 

Right down the groove were those Minicam 
readers who called it a 1903 Knox. 

Official verification was made by W. L. Powl- 
inson, Librarian of the Patent Section of the 
Automobile Manufacturers’ Association who 
stated that the car in question was “a 1903 
Knox, Model C, air cooled. The features check 
with the catalogs and periodicals showing that 
this was definitely the year and model men- 
tioned above.” 

Please accept our sincere thanks for those 
MInicaM readers from coast to coast who co- 
operated in tracking down the make, model, 
and name of our much discussed car. 

Ben KERNER, 
De Mornay-Budd, Inc., 
New York City. 





strc You ~$ “PERFECTIONIST” 






The Da-Lite Voge ft provides 
perfect projection with unmatched 


convenience. It can be adjusted in 


height with dj 
of fabric or case (an exclusive Da. DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 


Lite feature). One of many styles. 





Then You'll Insist On A 


DA-LITE 


GLASS-BEADED SCREEN 


Photographers, who take pride in hav- 
ing their color slides and movies shown 
correctly, especially appreciate the bril- 
liance and sharp definition possible 
with a Da-Lite Glass-Beaded Screen. 
Da-Lite’s plastic-coated surface, uni- 
formly covered with millions of glass 
beads, provides maximum light reflec- 
tion for perfect pictures. At your deal- 
er’s. Order today. 


Dept. 2-M, 2723 N. Crawford Ave. 
Chicago 39, Ill. 
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NEW YORK CAMERA ENTHUSIASTS 


HAIL NEW COLOR PRINT SERVICE 





Read What a Leading New York Camera Editor 
Says About PAVELLE COLOR PRINTS... 


You, Too, Can Have These 
Brilliant, Clear Prints— 
in 7 Days at $1 Each 


All New York concerned 
with fine photography — 
camera stores, camera edi- 
tors, slide collectors—in 
short, the New York photo- 
graphic world, has wel- 
comed this new day in color 
prints. 

And now you, too, can have 
these superior color prints 
—at low cost—in the large 
size of 3" x 414" at only $1 
each, including mount. 


Not Weeks to Wait—But 
7 Working Days! 


Let us make color prints 
from your favorite trans- 
parencies — 35 mm or Ban- 
tam—such as Kodachrome 
or Ansco. You'll be delighted 
with your prints—and with 
the 7 working-day service 
we offer you. 





and BANTAM 
era. The result 
future of ama 
the introduct 
eee beg manufacture. Pavelle Color 
haps the most mo. 
printing plant in the world. 


is fed through automatic 

250-foot daylight-loading stri 
makes 900 prints. Exposure 
by electronic devices controll 
electric cell. Color-compensa 
elimiated by semi-automa 
ing the color of the light so 


“AFTER EXPOSURE the ‘paper’ is fed 


through long ; 
processin : 
tinuous strip. Each & tanks in a con- 


mately 2,200 feet, 
through tanks of ‘ch 
perature is controlled 
of one degree Fahrenheit . . .”” 


OLOR PRINTING from 35 mm 
slides is entering a new 
may mean as much to the 
iteur color Photography as 
ion of the assembly line 


--has just installed per- 
dern and complete color- 


AT THE PAVELLE PLANT the material 
enlargers in 
ps. Each roll 
is regulated 
ed by a photo- 
ting filters are 
tically chang- 
urce... 


print travels approxi- 
almost a_ half-mile 
emicals whose tem. 
to within one-fourth 


—JOHN ADAM KNIGHT 
The Post 





TAKE YOUR TRANSPARENCIES TO 
A PAVELLE-AUTHORIZED DEALER— 
OTHERWISE USE THIS COUPON 


@. Pavelle 


COLOR PRINTS 
SZ at 














M-F 


Pavelle Color Incorporated 

533 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
I enclose_____color transparencies (35 mm or 

BANTAM) for____Pavelle Color Prints (size 3” x 44%") 

for which I also enclose $ , covering cost at $1.00 

each. Each print to include attractive desk-size mount. 





Name__ 





Street. 





City. State 





My regular photographic dealer is 


























Light-tight stainless steel grids 
in the bottom of the 
light-tight container permit solu- 
tions to enter and 


orse 


rain freely. 


This Remarkable New Film Processing System 


Developed over the past several years by 
an organization specializing in photo 
reconnaissance equipment for the Armed 
Forces. This film processing unit incor- 
porates features never before available to 
the commercial photographer. See your 


dealer, or write for illustrated folder. 





24 CLINTON ST., HUDSON, OHIO 


* Features 


1 — Daylight prngenting 
of cut or roll film in 
standard film hangers 
and reels. 


2—Capacity 12 to 16 
standard 4x5 or 5x7 cut 
film hangers — 4 to 8 
standard roll film reels. 
3— No handling of film 


between loading and 
drying. 


4 — Light-tight film con- 
tainer automatically self- 


filling and _ self-emptying 
through light-tight grids 
in base—no measuring 
or pouring of solutions. 


5 — Close fitting floating 
covers provide long life 
solution storage in pro 
cessing tanks. 


6 — Constructed throw 
out of black molded 
tic and stainless stee 


7—TIdeal for color film 
processing. 
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very shot you take with the STEREO-REALIST 
Camera will be a truly new experience! Each 
picture will provide a fresh thrill, an intriguing 
interest, because you will see it in glorious, vivid 


third dimension. 


Pictures of family or friends become “speaking” 


likenesses, so striking that you unconsciously 


he 
watch for movement. Scenes of well-loved places 


and things live again for you—their very atmos- 
phere seeming to be felt and breathed. 


New in conception, precision built to high stand- 
ards, brilliantly styled, the remarkable STEREO- 
REALIST Camera and companion Viewer will 
soon be featured by your camera dealer. Watch 
for them! 





The Camera — Ilex-Paragon 35 mm F:3.5 coated anastigmat 
lenses, shutter speeds 1 to 1/200, time and 
bulb, coupled range finder and built-in syn- 


chronizer. All metal body. 


The Viewer — Equipped with fine achromatic lenses, inter- 
ocular and focusing adjustments, built-in 
light, plastic case, sturdy construction. 


STEREO eta 











DAVID WHITE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 


12, 


WISCONSIN 
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Photo Markets 


By AGNES REBER 


Editorial Secretary, MintcAM PHOTOGRAPHY 


Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul 4, Minnesota. 
Vern Nelson of the Creative Department writes 
that he is in the market for wildlife Koda- 
chromes—anything that pertains to hunting 
and fishing, in 35mm or larger. Unusual shots 
of hunters of all kinds, fishermen, upland game 
birds, ducks, geese, big and small game animals 
—may either horizontal or vertical. Mr. 
Nelson needs twelve subjects altogether for a 
series of “outdoor life”. Good color with sub- 
ject matter that appeals to the hunter or fisher- 
— just about sums up what will be accep- 
table. 


Forward, Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. This is a paper for 
young people between the ages of 18 and 23 
years, and it buys pictures that appeal to this 
group. Pictures should show activities of young 
people; church groups; fellowships of Chris- 
tians throughout the world, and understand- 
ing of other races and nationalities; hobbies, 
nature; arts and crafts; industry; and sports. 
These pictures, which should be clear-cut, 
glossy prints of 8 x 10 inches, should be ac- 
companied by descriptive text. Four to six 
photos are used for each spread. 


New Mexico Magazine, The Capitol, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. Wants 8 x 10 black and 
white glossy prints whose subjects are pictorial 
New Mexico. Payment is $5.00 for photos 
used for covers; $1.00 for photos used inside 
the’ magazine. 


American Bicyclist, 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City C. Peker, Editor. Bicycle 
scenes—racing, parades, window displays fea- 
turing bicycles and juvenile wheel items, travel 
trips, etc. No accident photos desired. Pay- 
ment is from $1.00 to $5.00, made on accep- 
tance. Prints must be black and white glossies. 


Sports Afield, 1200 Hodgson Building, Min- 
neapolis 1, Minnesota. K. McGrann, Picture 
Editor. Uses 8 x 10 black and white glossy 
uprights with subject matter confined to hunt- 
ing, fishing and closely related subjects. Post- 
age for return of unsuitable photographs is re- 
quired. Rate of payment depends upon quality 
of accepted picture, and is made upon accept- 
ance. Can use only excellent Kodachromes that 
are suitable for cover use. Subject scope is 
the same as for black and whites, 


Pioneer and Gateway, Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania, use photo spreads 
of four pictures. These may be on a variety of 
subjects of interest to boys and girls, 11 to 15 
years old, such as nature, industry, sports, arts, 
hobbies, government, other countries. Pictures 
must be very clear, glossy prints, 8 x 10 inches, 
not too much detail, and must be accompanied 
by article or text of interest and value. 
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Elbak Publishing Company, Mt. Morris, 
Illinois. Wants action shots of pro football and 
college basketball scenes for Pro Football 
Magazine and Basketball Illustrated Magazine. 
These should be black and whites. Payment is 
$5.00, made on acceptance. 


Ross Roy, Inc., 2751 East Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit 7, Michigan. This company is in the 
market for action photographs of Dodge Job- 

Rated trucks. Photographs of the new post- 
war Dodge trucks are preferred, but Photo- 
graphs of 1941 and 1942 Dodge trucks in 
good condition are acceptable. All pictures 
must show the truck engaged in work for which 
it is regularly used, and all pictures must show 
clearly the distinctive Dodge radiator, although 
straight side or other views are acceptable. Pic- 
tures taken from a low angle usually emphasize 
the bigness of the truck and are generally more 
impressive. Pictures must not be “posed”, If 
there is an individual in the picture, too, he 
must not be facing the camera but should be 
engaged in driving the truck, or in some nor- 
mal activity connected with the truck’s use. 
Best pictures are those showing the use of the 
truck—with a lumber company, bakery, coal 
company, dairy, gasoline and oil deliveries, etc. 
Also will buy pictures of Dodge chassis 
equipped with special body types. Prints may 
be submitted on approval. Payment is $7.00. 
All pictures must be accompanied by individual 
releases, signed by the owner of the truck, and 
by all individuals whose likenesses appear in 
the picture. Blank releases will be furnished 
by Ross Roy, Inc.—address Photographic De- 
partment for any further information. 


Audio-Visual Education, 600 Medical Arts 
Building, Nashville, Tennessee. Uses photo- 
graphs that interpret Christian home life — 
church and home working together. Any un- 
usual shots of persons and groups, particularly 
church groups. Payment is $5.00, made 10th 
of month following acceptance. Pictures may 
be black and white glossies, or color transparen- 
cies. 


Common Ground, 20 West 40th Street, New 
York City 18. Pictures of women of various 
nationality backgrounds cooking their national 
dishes in modern American kitchens. Pictures 
of youngsters in families helping with care of 
younger children, in different racial and na- 
tionality groups. Grandparents with grand- 
children in differing groups. Payment is $5.00, 
on publication, or within sixty days. 


Household, 8th and Jackson Streets, Topeka, 
Kansas. Nelson Antrim .Crawford, Editor. 
Buys occasional Kodachromes or carbro prints 
for cover purposes. Subjects should relate to 
housing, interior decoration, or family life, 
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and should preferably embody human inter- 
est. Photographers should query before submit- 
ting work. Payment is $100, up, for pictures 
suitable for full covers, made immediately on 
acceptance. 

Jatways, A Year Book of Hot Music, 22 
East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. George S. 
Rosenthal, Editor. Photographs in black and 
white and in color of name jazz musicians. 
Especially interested in any general photographs 
of people enjoying jazz. Also interested in any 
historical or news photographs concerning jazz. 
Rates are from $5.00 on black and white, and 
from $25 for color transparencies. Photographs 
must be original unpublished’ shots, except for 
the historical and news pictures. 








DIRECT COLOR PRINTS 


KODACHROME OR ANSCO TRANSPARENCIES 
CONTACT PRINTS 
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5-DAY suavice — GI STARTING IN BUSINESS. 
J. C. BENISON, 5850 Hazeltine Ave., Van Nuys, Calif. 











30 MM FILM can 


DEVELCPED, VAPORATED 
AND ENLARGED 


MINILABS 

STILL FIRST IN 35 MM 

FINE GRAIN 

FILM PROCESSING, DIRECT BY MAIL 


86 exposure roll of film pro- $400 


ceased & enlarged to 3x4 inches 


8 exposure rolls enlarged to 
approximately twice negative 25¢ 
size for only... « 


Ask for Free Booklet Magazine, ‘‘Pictures”’ 
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SHARP TO THE EDGE 
PICTURES 








PROJECTOR 


Time-proved optical system distri- 
butes light evenly over the entire aper- 
ture area. Color slides are brilliant, 
clear and sharp-to-the-edge. Irre- 


300 Watts placeable film is protected by posi- 

tive ventilation and heat-absorbing 
© Now Jom-preef Slide Changer filter. At your dealer’s now! Write for 
@ Positive Positioning Tilt Device new circular! Address Dept. 2 M. 
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Yum! Yum! 


Fashed with one G-E No. 5 by David Miller, San Diego JOURNAL 


G-E PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
[16] 


For BETTER Pictures shoot with 
GE midget / 
This picture started with two un- 
usual com anions. Then photog- 
rapher David Miller saw the right 
moment—and a G-E Midget No. 5 
provided the punch of light that 
got it... with clean-cut detail and 
action. Add walnut size and uni- 
form dependability to this, and 
you'll know why so many photog- 
raphers prefer G-E Midgets. 
If your dealer can’t supply you 
with G-E Midgets now, try the 
G-E R-2 reflector photoflood. 
Good for“‘stills” and movies. Com- 
bines a No. 2 photoflood and good 
reflector in one unit. 85¢ plus tax. 
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“N. Y. 1. TURNED MY AMATEUR ATTEMPTS 
INTO PROFESSIONAL SKILL” 


Ai. President and Salon Director 
Says / oe R Pictorial Photographers of America 



































“My photographic career began in Texas and 
Keep covered almost every branch of photography. 
Buying ‘Later, when I became interested in pictorial 
photography, I helped organize and for two years 
Victory | was president of the old Dallas Camera Club. I 
Bonds am now President and Salon Director of the Pic- 
torial Photographers of America. 
“Since most of my photographic knowledge was 
> self-acquired, I felt the need for a guided course of professional 
instruction. I therefore enrolled with the New York Institute 
of Photography for both the commercial and portrait courses. 
the best a ay oe of apy ) eupessanen toms qqpeetiite better than 
Institute training aS prepares its students for their future 
ee The and the = 
taken in ae oe the instructors 
oficials result in &, thorough understandin a 
of photography and enable the uate to start 
out eat on own es & full confidence in ability to de- 
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YOUR Place in pacer att 

Mr. Minor’s .———- st ical of that of hun- 

al of N, yi - r you are ae 
or a sound future, is 

YOUR OP apy a sel 4 fact, today there are more 

opportunities for trained photographers than at any time 


in N. Y. I.’s 36 years of experience. 


TRAIN AT OUR NEW YORK STUDIOS 
OR AT-HOME IN SPARE TIME 








At N. Y. L you fone very cin of cutesy bows 
-. ped ee ae = der the personal supervision of 
ran! y ere are no classes. Courses New York Institute of Photography 
ra Mois acre G LOR Photo ap —_ Dept. 117, 10 W. 33 St., New York 1, N. Y. 
tifully agengsed F REE Boo Pleasure 
or Career” gives details. Write for your po he TODAY! Gentlemen :— 





NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY § tnstccssiema vital 


Dept. 117, 10 West 33 Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


Training Men and Women for 
Photographic Success Since 1910. BR ca Gass 3400s0rsonteasese eee Je0-phcpeweny anion 


*From a letter dated September 26th, 1945. 

















All the photographs ere by Joha R. Minor. ES ee ee ee Pern Ae 
MN. Y. 1. RESIDENT TRAINING 18 AVAHASLE UNDER 
GOVERNMENT AUSP To VETERANS, IF ee ee ee ee 
QUALIFIED UNDER THE @. 1. BILL. 
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By Jerry Cooke 


by the 


NE warm and humid July morning 
(): was sitting in the office, quietly 

cursing the heat, when the phone 
started to buzz. Ulrich Calvosa, photo- 
graphic editor of Colliers Magazine was 
on the line. “Warm enough for you, 
Jerry?”, he asked. I agreed that the tem- 
perature was sufficient to keep any human 
being from working. “How would you 
like to go to the North Pole?” was the 


bllustrations 
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author from Pix, Ine. 


next somewhat disconcerting question. I 
dismissed it as a bad joke. When he in- 
quired how much I knew about the sun 
and the moon and how they sometimes 
covered each other, I slowly began to 
suspect that the heat had possibly been 
too much for Calvosa. Editors have a 
way of coming up with fantastic ideas 
in summer and this sounded like one of 
them, 


+ 























Three minutes later I had changed my 
‘mind. True, I wasn’t going to the North 
Pole, but the assignment I had received 
was every bit as fabulous. I was to ac- 
company a scientific expedition of the 
Allis Chalmers Co. to Northern Canada, 
close to the edge of the Arctic Circle. 
They were flying up there to study and 
observe atmospheric conditions during the 
forthcoming total eclipse of the sun and 
I was to go along to photograph the ex- 
pedition and take color pictures of the 
eclipse for Colliers Magazine. 

First I thought of how nice and cool 
it would be up there. Then I thought 
of how awfully cold it could be up there. 
Having just 24 hours to get together all 
the necessary equipment, buy eneugh 
clothes, get my reservations to Milwaukee, 
where I was to meet the Allis Chalmers 
people and take care of the thousand little 
details that crop up before every large 

. trip these days, I really had not too much 
time for thinking, though, and I got busy. 

Well, the clothes were taken care of 
by going to Abercrombie & Fitch, In less 
than two hours I had bought all that 

is necessary to withstand any kind of 
weather, and even became the proud 
owner of a sleeping bag. We did not 
expect to find any trace of civilization 


whatsoever up there, and were proven to. 


be not too wrong. 

What kind of cameras, lenses, filters, 
and other equipmeht to take along turned 
out to be a major headache. I called up 
all the photographers I know that I 
thought might have had some experience 
in photographing the sun, the moon, or 
anything else up in the sky. I even went 
to the Hayden Planetarium in New York 
and had a lenghty discussion about eclip- 
ses in general, and the forthcoming one 
in particular, but all that talk only served 
to confuse me some more. I finally de- 
cided to take along enough cameras and 
lenses to take care of any eventuality. The 
eclipse was scheduled to last 43 seconds 
and I innocently thought that one could 
set up several cameras and thus shoot the 
largest amount of pictures possible in that 
short interval. 
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THIS IS WHAT | TOOK 


Contax 11, with Sonnar 1.5 lens and 
Biogon F2.8, 35MM Wide angle. 
Rolleiflex cameras. 
4x5 Speed Graphic cameras with the 
following lenses: 

1 12.7CM Eastman Kodak Ektar. 

1 13.5CM Zeiss Tessar. 

1 9 CM Bausch & Lomb Wide angle. 

1 16.5CM Goerz Dagor. 

1 30 CM Zeiss Tessar. 
Tripods. 
Weston Master exposure meter, 
Lightstands, synchronizers, battery-cases, 
extensions, 2 cases of General Electric 
No. 5 flashbulbs. 


Filters—For Rolleiflex Camera: 


1 Light Yellow. 1 Orange. 
1 Dark Yellow. 1 Red. 
1 Neutral Density (to cut down possibly 
strong sunlight). 
1 Ansco UV 16, (indoor color—fiash). 
1 Ansco UV 17, for outdoor color in case 
of haze, lack of sun, or excessive blue. 
For Contax: 
1 Yellow. 
1 Red. 
For Speed Graphic: 
1 Light Yellow. 1 Red. 
1 Dark Yellow. 1 Neutral Density. 
1 Wratten 2A, for indoor flash color. 


Film— 


8 Dozen 4x5 Daylight Kodachrome. 

3 Dozen 4x5 Type B Kodachrome. 
24 Rolls Ansco Daylight Color Rollfilm. 

12 Rolls Ansco Tungsten Color Rollfilm. 
12 Rolls 35MM Daylight Kodachrome. 
12 Rolls 35MM Black-and-White Plus X. 
48 Rolls Black-and-White Rollfilm. 


JERRY COOKE 





When I was ready to leave I had seven 
pieces of luggage, all of them stuffed quite 
~ full and weighing several hundred pounds. 
I couldn’t help thinking that possibly that 
was a bit too much for something which 
was going to last about 40 seconds, but 
then there were liable to be a lot of in- 
teresting things to be photographed on the 
way, and one bag more or less really didn’t 
matter. Candid photography certainly has 
come a long way since photographers went 
on three-month trips with a Leica, some 
film and, if absolutely necessary, a tripod. 

Arriving in Milwaukee, I went to Allis- 
Chalmers and met Jack Wilson, their 
physicist, who was going to be in charge 
of the trip. We had a long conference, 
unpacked all my cameras and other equip- 
ment and put it into an empty office to- 
gether with Jack’s scientific apparatus. He 
had arranged for the U. S. and Canadian 
customs men to come out and check over 
all our belongings. They wrote down all 
camera and lens numbers, noted down 
exact descriptions of Jack’s apparatus and 
then we were finally permitted to take 





everything to the Allis-Chalmers shipping 
department, where it was packed in large 
wooden crates and shipped to Winnipeg in 
bond. We were to get it out of customs 
there, unpack it and put it on our char- 
tered plane ourselves. 

We left Milwaukee on Thursday, July 
5, had our pictures taken on departure 
just like visiting movie stars, except that 
we didn’t need to sit on a trunk and cross 
our legs. It was rather a novel experience 
not to carry all my paraphernalia with 
me; usually it completely surrounds a pho- 
tographer in a train, spreading out over 
several seats and in the aisles, with people 
tripping over it constantly. We got to St. 
Paul, watched all our crates being trans- 
ferred to the Great Northern R. R. bag- 
gage car, which was taking it all the way 
to Winnipeg, and spent most of the eve- 
ning in the lounge car worrying about the 
weather. We fully realized that there was 
a 50-50 chance for the clouds being too 
high and thick for our little plane to get 
over, and that we might easily come back 
without any pictures at all. 


EQUIPMENT 1S 
LOADED AT 
LAC DU BONNET 














We got to Winnipeg on Friday and left 
on Saturday for Lac Du Bonnet, the sea- 
plane port where our plane was waiting. 
All equipment had been taken out there 
by truck and we opened the crates to get 
things ready for the loading of the plane. 
Our meat arrived, too—40 pounds of good 
beef and two 18-pound hams. We were to 
pick up some members of the Milwaukee 
Astronomical Society in Norway House, 
one of the northernmost outposts of the 
Hudson Bay Co., and deposit them back 
there after the eclipse. Naturally we 
wanted to make sure we had sufficient 
provisions, as in case of bad weather and 
a choppy sea we might not have been able 
to take off for a few days. 

A little hitch developed when one of 
the plane pontoons ripped open; that held 
us up for several hours, which we spent 
fishing. We used some unrationed Cana- 
dian cheese for bait, and didn’t catch a 
thing. After the pontoon was fixed we de- 
veloped some motor trouble and even- 
tually we discovered that we wouldn’t be 
able to leave till morning. 


PILOTS TAKE IT 
EASY AT 
NORWAY HOUSE 
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We finally took off on Sunday morn- 
ing. It had been pretty tough to get 
this far, and we felt quite good. Even the 
fact that the pilot forgot his maps and had 
to go back down once more didn’t bother 
us much, We weren’t superstitious. 

It turned out to be a very pretty flight 
over Lac Du Bonnet and up the long 
stretch of Lake Winnipeg. I used most of 
the time to explore the possibilities of 
shooting from the plane, something which 
proved very handy later on, I checked on 
the view from all the windows, and also 
the co-pilot’s seat, took some cloud forma- 
tions and experimented with Ansco Color 
Rollfilm in the Rolleiflex, which is some- 
thing rather new. I used a UV 16.0or UV 
17 Ansco Gelatine Filter, and sometimes 
when the sky, and the water, and the 
clouds looked too bluish, I used them 
both together. The results were quite satis- 
factory. 

After about two hours we reached Nor- 
way House and it was very impressive to 
see the tiny little group of houses in the 
midst of all that water. As the plane went 


















SECOND PLANE departs from Norway House. 


LIKE FATHER, like 
son. Come rain or 
shine, these native In- 
dian caretakers are 
willing subjects for 
Cooke’s roving lens. 
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down and finally settled gently on the 
lake, the houses grew a little larger, but 
they still remained small, miniature specks 
in the vast sea. When trying to take some 
shots of the landing, I was again forcibly 
reminded of the present limitations of 
color film. The sun went behind some 
clouds for a few minutes, and the exposure 
necessary for a good picture was quite 
ridiculous, in a moving airplane. 

There was more trouble in Norway 
House—one of the two plane motors 
didn’t work any more; ominous smoke- 
streaks had been coming out of it most 
of the way from Lac Du Bonnet. We 
radioed for another plane. Luckily there 
was one available, and it was promised 
for that evening. 

We spent most of the day walking 
around the Norway House territory, and 
saw one of the first signs of the North, the 























Red Algee on the rocks, very beautiful and 
picturesque. I ran into some difficulties 
when taking color pictures with my Speed 
Graphic on the tripod—the wind almost 
blew camera and me into the water, and 
Jack had to hold on to the tripod every 
time I went to get some plates. 

Quite often we had to seek shelter, 
camera and all, to get out of the very fre- 
quent rainsqualls. We noticed two figures, 
a man’s and a boy’s, who sat outside on a 
canoe, and didn’t move at all, rain or 
shine. They turned out to be Indians, 
father and son, caretakers at one of the 
houses. When I wanted to know if they 
didn’t mind getting wet, the father out- 
lined the following philosophy to me: 
“When God wants it to rain He wants us 
to get wet, so we get wet.” My cameras 
couldn’t quite agree with him. 

The Norway House radio operator told 
us our new plane was arriving soon, and 
we picked up the Milwaukee Astronom- 
ical Society party, six persons in all. The 
plane came, and when it was fully load-d 
with people, cameras, apparatus, food, 


sleeping bags, etc., it looked like a subway 
train during the rush hour. Being the pho- 
tographer, I got the coveted co-pilot’s seat 
and thus had a wonderful, unobstructed 
view of the strange land unfolding be- 
neath us. 

All the way from Norway House up 
you actually see nothing but lakes. Big 
lakes and small lakes, round lakes and 
long lakes, water and green swamps, no 
matter where you look. Nine months out 
of twelve all that territory is ice and snow; 
heavy tractors drive over it in winter and 
many of them are known to have disap- 
peared forever without a sound, trapped 
by warm springs lurking under the seem- 
ingly thick ice. 

The weather during this last part of the 
flight was perfectly amazing. Sunshine 
and thunderstorms wquid alternate every 
five minutes. Sometimes you could actu- 
ally see the sun and the blue sky out of one 
window, while the other side was being 
lashed by snow and sleet storms and rain. 
I kept taking pictures of all these phe- 
nomena and found it difficult to watch 


LIKE A GIANT'S STEPPING-STONES, tiny isles cross a glittering blue lake. 
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my exposures, the light changed so swiftly 
and without warning. We passed a lot of 
heavy clouds going our way but not mov- 
ing quite as fast as we were flying, and 
Jack expected them to catch up with us 
eventually. 

How right he was, unfortunately, we 
were to see during the night and the next 
morning, the day of the eclipse. 

After about two hours flying time, God’s 
Lake, and the little island which was our 
destination finally came into view. We 
circled and landed nicely on the rough 
water, When we taxied up to the dock, 
formerly the dock for the God’s Lake 
Mining Co., about ten men stood there to 
meet us, hardy souls, really, who were 
shivering in the wet and cold wind. The 
weather was quite dismal and my ex- 
posures on color fijm were as slow as 
1/10th of a second at F3.5. The men, local 
traders, one Canadian Mounted Police- 
man and two pilots of a forestry plane 
that just happened to be stopping there, 
helped us unload. They were all dressed 
and bundled up to their teeth and we 
knew within five minutes that whatever 
clothes we had bought for the expedition 
would come in handy, to say the least. We 
actually ended up by wearing everything 
we had, just piling one garment on top 


THE DESERTED GOLDMINE 
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of the other. 

Most of the equipment could be left in 
some sort of a house, which looked rather 
indistinguishable in the evening twilight. 
The rest of our things were carried to our 
barracks by some sort of an assembly line 
system, with all of us passing the equip- 
ment along to the next guy. Our so-called 
barracks, by the way, were old deserted 
huts, formerly used by the goldminers, 
without doors and windows, and with a 
wind blowing through all of them that 
seemed like a minor hurricane. My sleep- 
ing bag began to look mighty good to me. 

Everybody finally sat down to a won- 
derful dinner—huge steaks, some speckled 
trout caught that afternoon, coffee and 
cake. All this was prepared by a wonderful 
fellow, Mac, who used to be cook for the 
miners, when the gold mine was still in 
operation, and who stayed on up there to 
take care of the few people that live there 
more or less permanently, 

Afterward we went to look at the island, 
and never have I seen a weirder sight in 
all my life. The huge deserted goldmine, 
the desolate-looking houses, with their 
doors flapping in the wind or lying on the 
ground like grotesque dead animals, the 
isolated bushes, and the wild waters sur- 
rounding it all, the whole thing looking as 


WILSON TAKES A TENTATIVE PEEK 











PHOTOGRAPHERS EAT LAST—but that empty plate took a beating soon after this 
picture was made in Mac’s cabin the night before the eclipse. 


ghostlike as anybody could imagine, Holly- 
wood couldn’t do any better. One walks 
on the residue of the gold ore which takes 
the form of vicious little stones that pierce 
through your boots, no matter how heavy. 
Every so often there is a wild dog; they 
all appear out of nowhere, howling in the 
wind. There is a deserted golf course, 
overgrown with little bushes and inhabited 
by a black bear who is known to have 
killed two men. Altogether, a place that 
might be perfectly well suited as a perma- 
nent residence for a hermit, but hardly 
fit to be lived on by anybody else. I really 


hope I never see it again as long as I live. 

Jack Wilson chose the most advanta- 
geous point for his observations, carefully 
weighing an old deserted tennis court 
against a former baseball diamond and 
finally choosing the Jatter. The weather 
kept getting worse. Rain, snow, sleet, 
forty-mile gales, cold dampness—no mat- 
ter what you wore, the wind went right 
through it. I got more worried by the 
minute. Somehow I couldn’t see how it 
would clear by morning for me to take 
my photographs, and it was quite doubt- 

(Continued on page 138) 
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AN ADVENTURE IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


HARRY M. CALLAHAN 


HESE pictures of weeds in the snow 

are desired to express feeling more 
than anything else and if they convey feel- 
ing to you, I'll be ever so pleased. 

Taking them was a standard photo- 
graphic problem. There was no sun and 
I was not interested in the snow textures, 
but in the lines that the weeds made. So, 
I doubled the normal exposure on the 
snow and over developed the negative. 
The photographs showing Light on the 
Water were a combination of simple 
imagination plus an interest in the moving 
highlights that the sun on the water makes. 
This was an experiment, not new prob- 
ably, but new to me which was the excit- 
ing part of it. In looking into the ground 
glass I could see the shapes that the 
moving water made with the sun reflect- 
ing upon them. I was anxious to see what 
these shapes would be on the film. They 
were made at one second exposure. All 
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photographs are contact prints from 9x12 
cm. negatives made with 9¥2” lens. 
Photography is an adventure just as 
life is an adventure. If man wishes to 
express himself photographically, he must 
understand, surely to a certain extent, his 
relationship to life. I am interested in 
relating the problems that effect me to 








some set of values that I am trying to 
discover and establish as being my life. 
I want to discover and establish them 
through photography. This is strictly my 
affair and does not explain these pictures 
by any means. Anyone else not having the 
desire to take them would realize that I 
must have felt this was purely personal. 
This reason, whether it be good or bad, is 
the only reason I can give for these photo- 
graphs. 

The photographs that excite me are 
photographs that say something in a new 
manner; not for the sake of being differ- 





ent, but ones that are different because 
the individual is different and ‘the indi- 
vidual expresses himself. I realize that we 
all do express ourselves but those who 
express that which is always being done 
are those whose thinking is almost in every 
way in accord with everyone else. Ex- 
pression on this basis has become dull to 
those who wish to think for themselves. 

I wish more people felt that photog- 
raphy was an adventure the same as life 
itself and felt that their individual feelings 
were worth expressing. To me, that makes 
photography more exciting. 
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SAU NS TAGE 


with Cris Alexander, dancer, in “On The Town’ 


’M having my cake, and photograph- 
I ing it! When I first went into re- 
hearsal, a year ago, for“On The Town,” 
the problems and excitement of being an 
actor cast an indifferent shadow over my 
studio. But, like grease-paint, developer 
can get in the blood. It wasn’t long be- 
fore I was taking tempting sittings, usually 
after midnight, and now I am a confirmed 
two-timer. Late at night proved to be a 
very relaxing time, and some of my un- 
theatrical clients think they have not 
heard correctly when I still say, “How 
about midnight?” 

One of Mrnicam’s readers came to 
see the show and suggested that, being 
part of it, I should be able to get some 
authentic shots of what goes on behind 
and between scenes. As I had already 
been hoping to do the same thing, this 
project was started then and there. Can- 
dids are the real life of photography... 
the kind I admire most and do the most 


poorly. 
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I had done a great deal of the show’s 
publicity and heads of the girls that were 
blown up for theatre display. There J 
was On my own ground. But scouting 
around the flats, trying to catch actors 
unware—well, it would be fun. The first 
discouraging fact I discovered was that 
an actor is never unaware. So I went 
about making these for my own pleasure 
—to dawdle over when I am eighty (when 
we have moving-talking-developed in one 
minute-atomi-colored snapshots) and sigh, 
“Ah, those were the good old days.” 

I didn’t know whether to use flash or 


SONO is her own press agent. Like the stage 
politician whose platform angled for the votes 
of Phil Murray and Sewell Avery, she writes 
drily of herself: “Sono is a home-loving girl 
who loves to go out night-clubbing. She loves 
the Navy, but her heart belongs to the Army. 
She is not a career girl, but she is studying sing- 
ing and dancing at Carnegie Hall and painting 
at the Museum. She is a frail and flower-like 
girl who is a champion at polo, tennis and shot- 
put.” How’s this for a nickel on the subway? 
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OFTEN A QUICK TRIP to the wardrobe department is necessary. Lots of the costume women have 
been showgirls. Josey here used to do a lion taming act in the circus. 





AFTER SATURDAY MATINEE, our sneczeful comedienne, Alice Pearce, sometimes feels she just 
can’t be funny another night. But a malted, an hour’s sleep, and a sandwich will work wonders. 





MITZI GREEN, coming to read an understudy part after the show, breaks up over it. 


floods. But after remembering that the 
only time I ever used flash an unfortu- 
nate set of beady-eyed people resulted, 
I decided on a couple of portable floods. 
My portrait camera would have been un- 
wieldy and too short angled. I couldn’t 
trust my snapshot camera for the sharpest 
results. So, believing in never buying what 
you can borrow, I badgered my friend 
Dick Avedon into lending me his camera 
for one show. Dick does all his beautiful 
fashion work for Harper’s Bazaar with a 
Rolleiflex. And having nothing but scorn- 
ful tolerance for such technical essentials 
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as the darkroom clock, the thermometer, 
and the test strip, I didn’t ask him any 
questions. That was a grave mistake, as I 
shall confess later. 

Backstage, O backstage! When I was 
an outsider, that meant an unapproach- 
able heaven . . . bright lights around a 
mirror, enchanted perfume of grease- 
paint, breathless waiting in the wings for 
your cue, fan mail, florid tales of Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell, the star’s black limou- 
sine, champagne—in two words, gee whiz. 
Now that I’ve had my first (and easiest) 
year in the theatre, that spangled impres- 
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JUST OFF THE STAGE, after a scene, I caught Nancy and John Battles in a friendly tussle over 
a lost laugh. 





sion is not altogether blasted, but certainly 
altered. The awesome element that makes 
‘acting more inspiring than plumbing is 
“On-stage.” And there is always the skip 
of a heartbeat and an ever new challenge 
that is as unphotogenic as a ghost. 

Signing in at the theatre and making 
up, and waiting between scenes, is like 
going to work anywhere and making sales 
—or missing them. We have to be “in,” 
a half an hour before curtain, which is 
just time to put on a face and a costume. 

When [ started making backstage can- 
dids, I ran head-on into a baffling ruling of 
the Stage Hand’s Union that prevents any 
poor soul with a Brownie from photo- 
graphing any section of the backstage area 
showing scenery or props for publication 
without the entire crew and the electri- 
cians, present or not, being paid for by 
the hour. Being an actor in the pro- 
duction didn’t help me at all, so my 
shooting ground was limited to the dress- 
ing rooms. 

It would seem the more familiar your 
subject, the truer the picture, so I was 
curious to see just how much actual dif- 
ference would show for having known 
and worked with these people so closely. 


E have a wonderful time—usually. 
Nearly everyone concerned with the 
writing, producing, and performing of 
“On The Town” is under 26. With most 
of us, these are our first big parts, and 
going on 350 performances, we still come 
to the Martin Beck with thanks and en- 
thusiasm. If when the fifteen-minute bell 
rings, a player isn’t in, the understudy is 
immediately ready to take over. Sono has 
been replaced spectacularly a couple of 
times on short notice by Allyn Ann Mc- 
Lerie. She was picked from the dancing 
chorus and now, with a resolution not to 
change her name, she is one of the the- 
atre’s brightest young hopefuls and hopes. 
Allyn will still be only 18 when she takes 
over the starring role for good in Jan- 
uary when Sono leaves to do a straight 
play. 
Theatrical people have always been my 
favorite subjects and working among them 
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is no disillusionment. Nancy Walker, my 
gal in the play, was marvelous to me 
since the first petrifying reading. She is 
the daughter of the famous Dewey Barto, 
so she knows how to get a laugh out of 
thin air. Her little sister, Moe, is back- 
stage nearly every night, just for practice, 
and Nancy has coached her in the part. 
Very often after our first scene, we'll go 
to Nancy’s dressing room and run through 
it again with Moe. 

Bob Chisholm, the senior member of 
our company, is an Australian. Early 
during last autumn’s rehearsals he brought 
us the custom of having a cheering spot 
of tea. The accompaniment of a kettle 
boiling can always be heard under the re- 
sounding vocalizing from his dressing 
room. One of us can always be caught 
turning up with a cake there between the 
acts. 

Taking these pictures was a lot of fun. 
And as I had remembered to remove the 
lens cover, I plunged them into the de- 
velcper with high hopes. For roll films I 
always use fresh Microdol in an old 
chipped porcelain saucepan—can’t be 
bothered with individual tanks, as I al- 
ways develop several] rolls together. 

I have never scratched a negative this 
way; film is much hardier than one is 
led to believe. A first sad inspection, to 
be sure there were no scratches, disclosed 
there was barely anything else either. The 
negatives were so anemic that I might 
almost as well have developed a roll of 
scotch tape. That was the result of confi- 
dently mistaking a functional screw for 
the lens stop indicator. I really felt like 
an amateur, 

Then I realized the amateur is the one 
who gets the most fun out of photography 

. . the one, to whom photography is 
most personal and important. Suppose 
these were negativs, of old aunt Matilda, 
that came back palely from the drug 
store the day before she was hit by a 
truck . . . I intensified them slightly and 
printed them before you could say “Jack 
the Ripper.” And with a little bromide 
in the developer, they came out brightly 
enough for my purpose. 








TEXT AND 


NE NIGHT during a musical pro- 
() duction on Broadway the stage 

darkened for a few seconds—the 
beam from a spot splashed stage center 
revealing a miniature stage—and the 
Walton and O’Rourke puppets took over 
the show. Passing in review were a suc- 
cession of puppets, each a definite per- 
sonality yet a composite of many indi- 
viduals observed in life by an artist. There 
was Cleo, provocatively bumping and 
swaying and rolling her exciting dark eyes, 
—Lazybones tiredly dusting the stage and 
snitching cigarettes which he smoked with 
traditional juvenile disaster. Finally the 
house lights came up for Walton & O’- 
Rourke to bring their puppets along the 
aisles to entertain the audience. 

I had photographed many puppets but 
none like these, so I looked up Walton 
and O’Rourke in a hotel room workshop. 
I found Walton modeling the head of a 
new puppet with oil clay and O’Rourke 
carving a hand. A couple of improvised 
work benches were loaded with carving 
tools, cans of pins, rads and springs, bot- 
tles of paints, cements and glue, boxes 
overflowing with bits of materials for cos- 
tumes and chunks and strands of hair and 
pieces of mahogony and gum wood, A 
miniature stage was set up in one end 
of the room surrounded by yawning the- 
atrical trunks plastered with signs of 
travel, a few chairs which could be cleared 
to sit on, and a couch littered with re- 
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clining and grotesquely postured puppets 
and various anatomical odds and ends. 
The walls of the room were covered with 
puppets hanging from the moulding and 
in the closets they bulged from cloth bags. 

There was a distinct impression of life 
in the room and it did not seem at all 
strange to be introduced to Butch and to 
realize that instead of laughing at the 
small hand puppet you laughed with him 
and were conscious of being appraised 
by him. Butch is someone special. He used 
to be a Master of Ceremonies but he 
doesn’t work any more. He hangs around 
the workshop and is a sort of mascot. 
If you don’t like Butch, it is probable that 
the troupe won’t care much about you 
and certainly Walton and O’Rourke won't. 

Cleo was hanging from one of the metal 
stands, having come home from the show 
to have her hair done and some personal 
touching up. She demanded attention. 
She needs no spotlight to get it. She 
vibrates in repose. No inhibitions at all, 
a shameless mahogany trollop—perfectly 
natural. Perhaps it is because she was 
nineteen when she was carved, painted, 
and costumed backstage in 1939 and will 
always be nineteen. 

Sylvia (see this month’s cover) wasn’t 
working in the current show and, among 
all the other puppets hanging around her, 
has a smug superiority. Obviously as artifi- 
cial as Cleo is natural. I’m sure that she 
would have told you, bored, of course, by 
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the interview, that she danced with a 
Philharmonic Orchestra when only seven- 
teen. Sylva was born backstage at the 
Olvera Street Puppet Theatre in Los 
Angeles in 1934 where she performed as 
ballerina with a large cast in the “Wrongs 
of Spring.” She was a Princess in the 
ballet and to quote from the program, 
“The Princess, then mortally stricken, 
executes a pate de fois gras, assumes the 
fifth position and dies in great agony.” 
The material for her dress is from one of 
Zorina’s costumes. Sylvia doesn’t know, 
and you wouldn’t think of discussing it 
in her presence, that her creators have 
advanced in their mechanical technique 
since 1934. Ball and socket joints have re- 
placed hinges as an aid to naturalness. 


DIANE in the works. 





Old Bussbottom was off in a corner of 
the workshop by herself as not even the 
troupe can stand her. There is no trans- 
formation by removal of grease paint and 
padding. She was chiseled in the New 
York workshop for a night club show to 
represent the money bag type of dame 
coming into a cafe with lorgnette on high 
to take over the place. After glasses of 
Scotch, innumerable cigarettes stamped 
out underfoot, fights with the waiters, 
burp punctuated speech and the inevi- 
table illness she is tossed out with her 
hair hanging over her face and in a 
mess in general. Walton has to do her 
hair after each perfomance. Her constant 
smoking results in a terrific halitosis. She 
doesn’t seem to mind if you examine the 


A corner of a hotel room workshop in New York where, before and 


after night club shows Walton and O’Rourke created more puppets. The sketches are by Paul 
Walton ; his close observation of types and mannerisms is one reason for the naturalness of these 
small actors. On the road they carry a tool kit for repairs to the troupe. According to Tyrrell, 
“the shape” was inspired by the third from the left in the chorus line of “Sons of Fun.” 





MICKEY O'ROURKE puts another thread on 
Lazybones who is tired. He’s always tired. 
His act is pantomime to the accompaniment 
of slow tired music. According to his palm, 
he will be prosperous but fickle, and have a 
hard time keeping his mind on his business. 


bellows which permits her to smoke, or feel 
the prominent veins on the back of her 
hands. She is thoroughly unpleasant. 
Patsy Mae is a smaller puppet than the 
rest, which is fitting for a five-year-old. 
Her Angora goat hair was done up in 
curlers. Her creators. heat the curling 
iron between acts and have it ready for 
the next performance. Her routine is to 
bring a birthday cake complete with can- 
dle to some lucky patron of club or 
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theatre whose birthday it happens to be. 
She is a bit difficult to converse with. Her 
- voice, party dress and party manners are 
normal but her face keeps you from keep- 
ing the conversation on a five-year-old 
level. At one time she sang but couldn’t 
be trusted to finish a song as originally 
written. Her stock of paradies is alarming. 

After a strenuous evening of theatre 
and club performances Walton and O’- 
Rourke “relaxed” in their workshop until 
early morning. During the time the pic- 
tures were taken Walton was working on 
the head and torso sections of Diane and 
O’Rourke was carving her legs, shoes and 
hands out of gum wood. Watching them 
at work, you try to define the shadow line 
where the man ends and the puppet be- 
gins. 
Paul Walton comes from a long line 
of show people and he says that he ran 
away from home not to become an actor. 


He’s a graduate of Otis Art Institute, cos- 
tume designer, illustrator and craftsman. 
Michael O’Rourke is an adventurer, 
craftsman and writer who wanted to be 
an actor but didn’t know what to do with 
his hands. The puppets solved that. They 
teamed to form the Olvera Street Theatre 
in Los Angeles after months of intensive 
effort in making puppets and props. Some 
of the puppets were from seventy-five to 
two hundred hours in the making. They 
average twenty strings apiece (eighteen 
pound test fish line) which they delight 
in tangling. Because of picture work they 
are executed with unusual finesse. 

After six years of trial and experimenta- 
tion, recognized as the finest in America, 
the puppeteers abandoned production and 
went on tour. With twenty of their three 
hundred puppets they have appeared in 
several hundred supper clubs, vaudeville 
theatres and hotels. using a small portable 
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DIANE. On the opposite 
page Paul Walton is 
shown with her before 
she became the finished 
Personality Kid. “Now 
dis ‘Saint Louis Blues’ 
numbah I’m gonna sing 
is—what’s dat? You, 
Baldy, in the front row, 
did I heah you ’sclaim, 
‘What big hands!’? 
Hmmm, is you neah- 
sighted, Baldy, or is dat 
your wife beside you?” 


duraluminum stage without scenery. 

But a puppet workshop is their first 
love. Walton sketches the details of a 
puppet character born of mutual observa- 
tion and discussion. Details of joints, the 
stringing, costuming and routine must all 
be considered in the sketch. Diane’s head, 
mouth, and eyes have to move to sing and 
flirt. She must be jointed at the wrists, 
elbows, ankles, knees, under her breasts, 
at the waist and neck to be able to slink 
on stage to the accompaniment of the “St. 
Louis Blues.” Her hands are carved ac- 
cording to the Palmistry book, as are the 
hands of most of the puppets. This is one 
of the little details about these puppets, 
by which their creators indulge their 
whimsey. Walton shopped for Diane’s 


costume material which had to have 
enough body to drape nicely but be soft 
enough to permit natural movement. 
When the materia] for her gown was se- 
lected, Walton explained that he wanted 
it for a torch singer’s costume. The clerk 
was puzzled when he ordered three quar- 
ters of a yard. 

Photographing the puppets in the work- 
shop was slow, painstaking work but a lot 
of fun. Spaces were cleared somehow and 
backgrounds were found from a trunk or 
closet shelf or from under or around some- 
thing. Either Walton or O’Rourke would 
manipulate the puppet under the direc- 
tion of the other unti] a characteristic 
pose and facial expression resulted. The 
puppets were wonderful to work with in 
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spite of occasionally tangling strings. They 
could hold a pose for a few days, if 
necessary, 

Multiple flash was used for all shots. 
Super XX and Plus X 4x5 Film Packs de- 
veloped in DK20 were used for the black 
and white pictures. 

The color shots were made on 4x5 
Kodachrome, both Daylight (with blue 
coated bulbs or blue light filter with clear 
bulbs) and Type B (with 2A filter). Com- 
pensated guide numbers determined the 
exposure. If it is of any importance the 
camera was a Speed Graphic. I’d have 
preferred my 5x7 View for swings and 
things but it wasn’t available. The lenses 
were an Ektar 4.7, a Goerz Dagor older 
than I am, and an unidentified wide angle. 





For a year they all toured the Euro- 
pean Sector entertaining the Army. Cleo 
bumped to the tune of artillery and per- 
formed in what was left of Cologne Uni- 
versity. There are hundreds of her pin-up 
pictures around. Diane did all right, too, 
especially on the nights the colored troops 
were entertained. 

The puppets are now touring this coun- 
try. Walton is undoubtedly making 
sketches from life and O’Rourke is prob- 
ably perfecting details and they are both 
observing the masses with their delightful 
sense of humor which will some day re- 
sult in the creation of another typical per- 
sonality. One of these days they will have 
a permanent workshop and I hope I’m 
around with a camera. 


“Well frizz my (hic) —I mean —sizz my (hic) —I mean, 
fawncy meeting you here! Slumming, too, I (hic) presume?” 
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CLEO—“I think a girl should make the most of her natural 
charms. You can see what I mean from my picture. It’s ’spris- 
ing how many boys are ’tracted by the dimples in my cheeks.” 





MADAM BUSSBOTTOM— a blueblood 
from lower Basin Street. They called 
her “Madam” long before she di- 
vorced three husbands — from their 
dough. Variety commented, “Madam 
Bussbottom does things which no 
performer could get away with...” 


NIKKA—Tom-tom talent from Tahiti 
—with a universal twist. She is the 
most perfectly finished member of the 
troupe —even her toes are jointed. 
They have to be as she represents 
“The Birth of Swing” in a jungle 
setting and dances with inhuman 
abandon to the accompanyment of 
primitive percussion. 





BUTCH—The antonym for cherubim. A spirited old child with a penchant 
for prankery, Butch’s neon nozzle reflects a‘ liquid diet. Fermented milk? 
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*A MINICAM Cover Contest Winner 


HERE are many of us engaged in 
photography who have been sell- 
ing our pictures and our technical 
experience rather than personal exploita- 
tion. The unexpected reception of the 
puppet pictures by Mrnicam proves that 
Editors do recognize pictures for their 
own sake because I’m certain that these 
editors have never heard of me. 

In World War I I spent a couple of 
years in the Navy from Seaman 2c with 
the Atlantic Fleet to one of the first stu- 
dents at the Naval School of Aerial Pho- 
tography at Miami, Florida, in 1918. From 
there I was sent overseas with a Photo 
Unit (France) as Chief Photographer. 

I came to San Francisco about twenty 
years ago to learn the business of photog- 
raphy. Followed the usual procedure by 
working in darkrooms, lugging an 8x10 
around, experimenting, studying, and find- 
ing out that long hours, poor wages, and 
filthy darkrooms took the romance out of 
photography. 

I jumped from the darkrooms to a job 
as a staff photographer on the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle covering the East Bay 
area. That’s the old Jack London water- 
front, culture and cheescake at the Uni- 
versity of California, the scientific cop 
era in Berkeley, social Piedmont, the 






































Oakland-Honolulu flights, Aimee Sem- 
ple McPhearson—flashpowder—Graflex- 
Ortho plates—hat brim turned up in 
front—and prohibition. A glorious two 
years of straight photography which I 
raced through so enthusiastically that I 
wound up on the beaches of Santa Monica 
to recuperate. Worked on a_ two-color 
process to try to adapt a 35mm bipack 
process used at Universal to 4x5 stills for 
possible Roto news pix. While developing 
it I needed movie lighting but the still 
Camera Union threw me off the lot. With 
500 bucks in hand I would have been per- 
mitted to make an application to join the 
Union on the 2nd of January of the next 
year, but then I found out that, if ac- 
cepted, I would be No. 81 and only 60 
jobs allowed. So I free-lanced out of a 
residential studio in Santa Monica cover- 
ing for the LA Times, the Examiner, and 
the Copley chain (Hollywood News, Santa 
Monica Outlook, etc.), and syndicates. 
By this time I was doing a lot of Pic- 
torial Portraiture with the Little Theatres, 
Ballet Schools, etc., and featuring the 
then new flashbulbs. One night while 
photographing the cast of the local Mi- 
kado production in the studio a bulb ex- 
ploded and so did my business. 

Then I learned something important. 




















You get into places and get all kinds of 
cooperation with a movie camera that you 
can’t get with a still outfit alone. I caught 
the depression in Santa Barbara. The 
wealthy pulled out, the natives went 
broke, engraving dropped off so I went 
into another field. 

I think that every photographer gets 
into another field of activity at some time 
or other. Mine was political and brought 
me back to San Francisco, but the pres- 
sure wasn’t worth it. 

I moved down on Montgomery Street 
in one of those old 
studios above a Chi- 
nese laundry but full 
of atmosphere. Neigh- 
bors were Maynard 
Dixon, at times Diego 
Rivera, Stackpole the 
sculpture, watercolorist 
Dong Kingman, and a 
lot of others. Free- 
lanced again — por- 
traits of people and 
dogs, trips along the 
West Coast, and what- 
ever proved interest- 
ing at the time. 

After a couple of 
years of this, I bought 
an odd looking trailer, stowed away photo 
equipment in it, and set off to establish 
a sort of photo circuit from San Francisco 
to Portland, to Boise, to Reno, and back. 
Millions of stories en route if you can 
take your time with the characters in 
the Northwest. 

Coming down to the present, my next 
phase was a partnership with a pro- 
fessional ball player for the production 
and exhibition of 16mm sport films. Just 
going good, when the Naval Reserve be- 
gan checking up on veterans and I was 
off to Hollywood to join up again. 

I was with Patrol Wing Four and 
helped figure out what would be needed 
to operate photographically in the Aleu- 
tions. These were interesting months and 
I worked with a grand bunch of photog- 
raphers, regular and reserve. When the 
gang went to the Aleutians I went to the 











Life School of Photography to “get the 
word” with the intention of using the 
training in the Aleutians. Instead, I was 
caught in the Training Program. 

After nine weeks at the Life School the 
Navy ordered me to remain in charge of 
the Navy students. Life and the military 
didn’t understand each other’s motives 
very well, which caused considerable con- 
fusion, but some of the serious photo- 
graphic students had an experience that 
could be envied by any photographer. It’s 
a long story of its own, but I might men- 

tion cne thing that 
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I soon found: that 
too many new stu- 
dents could talk or 
write wonderful pho- 
tography, but couldn’t 
shoot a picture. You 
would be surprised at 
some of the flops re- 
sulting from routine 
picture assignments 
without darkroom 
men to save lousy neg- 
atives and someone to 
write captions. And 
the Navy Photo School 
graduates would dash 
in with their pencils sharpened asking 
— “Hey, Chief, when do we take the 
examination?” Perhaps all the moving 
about I’ve done and all the many 
branches of photography I’ve indulged in 
was somehow a preparation for this job, 
for it enabled me to evaluate the experi- 
ence of the student who had been a por- 
trait operator, or commercial man, or 
movie, or educator, or what, and then 
orient him to assignments that would bal- 
ance his experience. So I figured out a 
“Qualification Test” for all entering stu- 
dents which consisted of a Speed Graphic 
outfit, three film packs, and plenty of 
flashbulbs and a list of twelve pictures for 
which I wanted twelve negs. 

These twelve pictures covered the whole 
range of picture material that I knew the 


(Continued on page 142) 
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CAMERA WITH A FUTURE 


automatic, repeating flash tube, fool-proof, it says 


By Jack Reynard 


REVOLUTIONARY new cam- 
A era, jam-packed with startling in- 

novations, owes its existence to the 
Army’s quaint old custom of demanding 
the impossible—and getting it. When the 
Army Medical Department found exist- 
ing photographic equipment unwieldy for 
recording new techniques, progress rec- 
ords, and surgical cases, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office requested that a_ special 
clinical recording camera be developed. 
Among the required features to be in- 
corporated in the camera were a self- 
contained light source, speed, compact- 
ness, critical-focusing, and ease of opera- 
tion. The rest of the required features 
were the kind to land most camera de- 
signers in a psychopathic ward. 
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But lo! of sterner stuff were made the 
men of the Pictorial Engineering and Re- 
search Laboratory at the Signal Corps 
Photographic Center. Into a huddle they 
went with the request; out of the huddle 
they popped with what appeared to be a 
conventionalized model of a Buck Rogers 
rocket pistol. Actually, it was just what 
the doctors had ordered—a still camera 
so foolproof that an inexperienced person 
could make accurate photographs with it 
at distances ranging from six inches to 
12 feet. 

The new camera weighs 5% pounds, 
uses 35 mm. film in 18 or 36-exposure 
cassettes, and yields a negative size of 
approximately 1 by 1% inches. The light 
source is recessed in a doughnut-shaped 





reflector which surrounds the lens, and 
consists of a circular quartz vapor-dis- 
charge repeating flash tube that provides a 
brilliant, ultra-rapid flash lasting 1/25000 
second duration. Thousands of flashes can 
be produced from the same tube, all of 
identical intensity. The portable electric 
power pack, by which the flash is operated 
can be plugged into an ordinary light 
socket. 

The camera uses a single five-element 
lens and is of the reflex focusing type with 
a magnifying viewfinder. There is no ex- 
posure problem, for if the camera is in 
focus, the exposure will be correct. The 
special 3-inch lens is of medium aperture 
and is highly corrected for chromatic and 
spherical aberration at close focuses. The 
focusing knob is calibrated in reduction 
ratio (not in distance) from unity to 50 
so that the relative size of the image can 
be predetermined. Two penlights illumi- 
nate the subject for focusing and the main 
control knob simultaneously transports the 
film, sets the reflex mirror, and opens the 
lens diaphram to the maximum for critical 
focusing. This feature spells the nemesis 
of the film-burning gremlins who special- 


THE REPEATING FLASH TUBE is like a firefly 
on a binge—no one knows how many flashes it 
is good for. 
tubes showed no deterioration. 
checked a firefly lately? 


Has anyone 





After 50,000 flashes, one of these. 


ize in double-exposures, for the camera 
eannot be operated until the film has been 
wound to the next frame. 

Though designed for exposures by the 
open-flash method, the camera has no 
shutter mechanism in the ordinary sense 
of the word. When the release trigger 
is tripped the reflex focusing mirror pivots 
upward, closing the viewfinder system and 
allowing an exposure to be made. Fol- 
lowing the flash a hinged plate, which has 
been carried up with the mirror, is re- 
leased from the mirror and snaps back 
to its original position, closing off further 
light from the film. Because of its ex- 
tremely rapid flash discharge the camera 
has a phenomenal motion-stopping char- 
acteristic and the brilliance of the flash 
is so great that no noticeable exposure 
results from surrounding illumination. 

At present the camera is being studied 
for its adaptibility in the fields of scientific 
research, business, and industry. Capable 
of producing fingerprint studies as well 
as full length figure shots, it is also being 
considered for law enforcement work. 
Eventually it will be available to all photo- 
graphers, amateur and professional alike. 


CAMERA AND POWER PACK in a carrying 
case. The camera weighs 5% pounds, the 
power pack 36 pounds. Ordinary house cur- 


rent or a battery pack charges the condensers 
for a high-voltage pulse discharge to the tube. 











~ The Reluctant Reformer 


THE RUNNING COMMENT TECHNIQUE CAN BE USED BY 


ADVERTISERS, PICTURE 


MAGAZINES, SALONS AND PLAIN FOLKS 


BY CHRISTIANA PAGE 


OMER PAGE’S idea of a satisfac- 
H tory iife is to photograph 24 hours 
a day 7 days a week, stopping as little as 
possible to eat and sleep. He brings to 
photography a devotional intensity, which 
is not without its funny aspects, particu- 
larly when he is criticizing his friends’ 
work, or trying to foster a new movement 
in photography. This he tried to do quite 
often, but since meetings of the new 
movements usually end up with Page 
haranguing the other members late into 
the night about his passionately held and 
constantly changing ideas, the movements 
usually dissolve somehow. 

He is deeply agrieved when his wife 
and friends indicate in any way that they 
are not as interested in photography as he 
is. However, the serious intent with which 
he works would probably apply to any 
other profession which he might have 
fallen upon as his solution to the problem 
of living. There was a period when he 
lived in a frenzy of work, trying to help 
increase production in the local shipyard 
where he was in the shipfitting depart- 
ment. Possibly he might have made a 
good sculptor or industrial designer. He 
designed and built some of the modern 
furniture in his home. But whatever he 
is doing, he does it with vigor. 

Page is a young thin man, who almost 
always goes around with spots on his 
pants, which he usually blames on his 
young daughter. Actually they come from 
doing darkroom work without an apron. 
He is the official photographer for the 
Associated Students of the University of 
California. 
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Probably the most important thing 
about him, which makes him a photog- 
rapher, is that he was born with what you 
might call a photographer’s eye, and this 
he fortified with several years’ art school 
training. He has a great desire to translate 
what he sees, to other people in the form 
of the photographic print. 

One day Mrs, Page, rounding a corner 
to her home, noticed a man with a cam- 
era to his face, bent over photographing a 
bunch of tin cans which had been left on 
the curb for collection. “How absolutely 
ridiculous photographers look when they 
work,” she thought before she realized 
that the man with the camera was her 
husband. 

His talk and his ideas run largely to the 
philosophies inherent in working photo- 
graphically. He knows and respects equip- 
ment but believes that it should be a tool 
only. No gadeteer, he uses his own equip- 
ment with an unswerving desire to stay 
close to the heart of the matter. He owns 
a press camera with flash, and a Rolleiflex. 
When he can afford it he thinks he will 
add a Graflex. He feels that most photog- 
raphers do not take full advantage of 
their equipment in their working methods. 

He believes (at present, that is) that 
with photographic material, words in the 
form of captioning are an important part 
of the final product in presentation. Often 
words and photographs accentuate and 
bring out the true meaning of each other. 
He thinks words and pictures are neces- 
sary to each other to form an integrated 
unit; that the combination is a distinctly 
contemporary art form, one whose possi- 











WE DO NOT UNDERSTAND MUCH THAT IS GOING ON 





bilities are unrealized. He points to the 
phenomenal growth of picture magazines 
in this country for example. There has 
been no corresponding growth in the tech- 
niques of applying words to the photo- 
graphs. He would like to see a goed deal 
more experimentation along that line. 


AGE began photographing kids to get 

at the genesis of juvenile delinquency. 
It was while doing this -series that he 
discovered one of the cardinal principles 
of all his serious work. Don’t go to a 
specific job with too many preconceived 
ideas; once you investigate facts, they are 
never what is seen on the surface. If 
you are too sure ahead of time about 
what you will get, you might be blinded 
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THESE THINGS ARE HARD TO FIGURE OUT ALONE 


to the thing, as it actually is, in front of 
you. It is better to photograph what is 
there, not what you think is there. The 
documentarian wants to photograph the 
truth, filtered through, not biased by his 
ideas. 

Page found that “juvenile delinquency” 
is after all just a term for a fairly nebulous 
idea. And you can’t photograph ideas ex- 
cept by implying them through your 
choice of subject matter. Unless you are a 
gifted leprachaun like Weegee the Great 
you just aren’t around when sudden vio- 
lent photographic actions occur. There- 
fore you get at the subject the best you 
can by photographing its matrix. You 
actually can’t photograph juvenile delin- 


quency. You can only photograph around 
the fringes of it, in the places where it is 
apt to be found. 

This seems to be true of many of the 
things which socially-minded photograph- 
ers work on. They are up against the prob- 
lem, often, of photographing not a thing 
but a situation. And when you work in 
that manner, you are up against the 
initial problem which bothers many peo- 
ple. Just what do you photograph? Of all 
the things that surround you, where do 
you turn for the ones that are significant 
to your subject? 

Page’s method of attacking the problem 
was to go to an area where he thought he 

(Continued on page 144) 
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MICROFILMING 


WITH HOMEMADE APPARATUS 


SY €OWtn J. 


N THE Franco-Prussian War of 1870, 
the German besiegers of Paris noticed 
pigeons flying over their lines into the en- 
circled city. But they did not suspect the 
birds were carrying literally thousands of 
military dispatches. Such was the fact, 
for Prudent René Patrice Dagron, origi- 
nator of a pigeon messenger service into 
Paris from the unconquered land outside 
the city, employed microfilms inserted into 
a quill tied to a pigeon’s feathers to enable 
his fragile servants to carry a vast freight 
of words. 
Dagron was not only one of the first 
practitioners of microfilming, but he was 
also one of the best; for he reduced his 
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original copy, which was about the size 
of modern newspaper print, by about 40 
diameters, while maintaining a high de- 
gree of legibility upon subsequent enlarge- 
ment. He used the wet collodion plate, 
peeling the collodion squares, 11%4x2 in. 
in size (Manual Methods of Producing 
Research Material, by Robert Binkley, 
1936), from the glass and loading eigh- 
teen of them, weighing a gram, into a 
quill. Thus a pigeon carried about sixty 
thousand dispatches. 

Dagron is also interesting because he 
developed the exceedingly small photo- 
graph (first made in 1856 by John Benja- 
min Dancer, of Manchester) into the toy 








called the “Stanhope,” a tiny photograph 
under a lens and mounted in a ring, a 
brooch, or something of the sort. A view 
of Vienna was concealed in a gold tooth- 
pick. 

Although he may not want to send dis- 
patches into a besieged city, the owner of 
a 35 mm camera who does not practice 
some form of microfilming or small-object 
photography is missing one of the chief 
sources of fun that his camera provides. 

Practically any camera can be adapted 
for copying, but the 35 mm, because of 
the apparatus available for it, the various 
inexpensive films, and the ease of pro- 
cessing a large number of negatives at a 
time, is ideal. Although it is possible to 
do microfilming and copying with supple- 
mentary lenses, a copying device with 
ground-glass focusing, together with lens 
extension tubes is necessary for really 
satisfactory work. Depth of focus dim- 
inishes rapidly as the image is magnified 
on the film: if the image is magnified 
three diameters on the film, the depth of 
focus is only 1.7 millimetres. Nothing 
but the most accurate focusing will do — 
and that means focusing on ground glass. 

There are several types of focusing copy- 
ing attachments on the market—the sliding 
focusing attachment, the revolving focus- 
ing attachment, and the hinged focusing 
attachment. The principle in all of them 
is the same: upon a holder is the camera 
and a ground glass; under it is a series of 


lens extension tubes and the lens. The 


ground glass is placed over the tube and 
lens and focusing is attained; then the 
ground glass is moved away and the 
camera is moved into position over the 
lens. The extension tubes that fit between 
the device and the lens increase the dis- 
tance between lens and film and thus act 
exactly as do the long bellows on larger 
cameras. 

The commercially available copying de- 
vices are entirely satisfactory for all small- 
object photography. They have only one 
drawback — the usual one, expense. The 
photographer who wishes to make his 
own copying device may do so. The con- 
struction of one from wood calling for 


few materials and but a moderate amount 
of skill in carpentry, is herewith described. 
The specifications given below are for a 
device to fit a Leica, but only slight modifi- 
cation is necessary to make it fit any other 
35 mm camera with detachable lens. 


Three boards are necessary; any strong 
wood, such as plywood will do— those 
in the illustration are walnut, because the 
writer happened to have some walnut but 
no plywood. Whatever kind is chosen 
should be well seasoned and dry, as warp- 
ing will destroy accuracy. 

The first piece to be made (to be 
known hereafter as the lower piece) 
should be about 4%2x5x¥4 or % inches. 
Wood thicker than % in, should not be 
used, as the thickness of the two leaves of 
the device acts as lens extension, and if 
this extension is excessive, nothing but 
very small objects can be photographed. 
Equidistant from the sides and centered 
about 31% in. from the end that will be the 
base, cut a hole large enough to take a 
lens flange to fit the camera to be used 
with the device. This hole may be made 
with an expansion bit, but the use of a 
jig saw or coping saw is safer, as there is 
less likelihood of splitting the wood. The 
lens flange should be screwed on firmly. 
Equidistant from the sides and about 7% 
in. from the base drill a %4 in. hole. A 
piece of wood 4144x2x% in. is now 
fastened to the base end of the lower 
piece, its upper edge flush with the upper 
side of the lower piece. This base piece 
should be fastened to the lower piece with 
glue, screws and angle irons, as the utmost 
rigidity is necessary at this union. The 
angle irons should be tested to be sure 
they are at an exact 90 degrees, as the ac- 
curacy of the device depends in large 
measure on the base piece being at right 
angles to the lower piece. The base piece 
must at some time be drilled so that it can 
be fastened to a supporting arm. If you 
have a supporting arm, drill the piece to 
fit it; if, however, you wish to make the 
supporting arm that will be described 
later, let the drilling go for the time being. 
The lower piece in the illustration is cut 
away at the end opposite the base. This 
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ABOVE is the strongly constructed, angle iron 
re-enforced lower board with base piece at- 
tached. BELOW is the upper board without 
the finder. The depression by the locking plate 
is for the slow speed dial on the Leica. RIGHT. 
Upper board with ground glass finder in place. 


was done to provide for the operation of 
stops that are put on the upper piece and 
automatically position the camera and the 
finder over the lens. 

The exact size and shape of the upper 
board will depend somewhat upon the 
size of the camera to be used. The best 
way to make it is to cut a board about 
5 x 9 in. and bore a 4 in. hole about 5% in. 
in from a long edge, equidistant from the 
sides. Join this upper piece and the lower 
piece with a bolt and through the lens 
flange in the lower board draw two circles 
on the upper board. Remove the upper 
piece and place the lens flange of your 
camera as exactly as possible over one of 
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the circles, positioning the camera so that 
its sides would be parrallel to the sides of 
the lower piece if the upper and lower 
pieces were still connected. If, when the 
camera is in this position there is at least 
Y_ in. of space between the camera and 
the other hole, which is for the finder, 
you have the holes correctly placed. If, 
however, there would not be adequate 
space for both camera and finder, draw 
more holes and position the camera again. 
When a satisfactory placing of the holes 
has been achieved, they should be cut out, 
as was the hole for the lens flange. The 
upper piece may then be cut to some such 
shape as that in the illustration, being sure 
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not to cut so close to the holes as to 
weaken the device more than is necessary. 

The next thing to make is a device to 
fasten the camera to the upper board. 
For this a hollow metal tube that will 
screw into the camera flange is necessary. 
Where the thread terminates there must 
be a small shoulder on the tube. With 
the proper metal-working tools the con- 
struction of such a tube would be rela- 
tively simple. Lacking the necessary tools 
and skill, you might get a machinist to 
make the tube, but the chances of finding 
a machinist who owns a die that will cut 
a thread to fit your camera are very small 
indeed. The writer bought a lens exten- 
sion tube and cut it as marked in the il- 
lustration. After sawing off the threaded 
end, two saw cuts were made as illustrated 
on the tube. These slits are to take the 
tightening key, which is made to fit the 
tube, as in the illustration. This key may 
be made of any thin metal. The one in 
the illustration was made from a piece of 
printer’s brass rule. Almost every print 
shop has brass rule which is no longer 
used, either because it has become bat- 
tered or because the printer has followed 
the universal custom of using lead rule. 

A thin metal plate a half inch or so 
larger than the camera hole is necessary. 
Any thin, rigid metal will do. The piece 
in the illustration was part of the side ot 
the case of a disused (and never very 
satisfactory) aerial eliminator for a radio. 
In this plate, equidistant from the sides, 
must be cut a hole that will just pass 
the threads of the fastening tube, but not 
the shoulder on the tube. A coping saw 
or jig saw with a metal cutting blade will 
serve to make the hole. In the four cor- 
ners of the plate drill holes for screws 
and ream out the holes so that the screws 
can be set flush with the plate. The plate 
must now be inlaid into the upper piece 
so that the upper surface of the plate is 
flush with the upper surface of the upper 
board. The camera is fastened to the 
upper board by putting the camera flange 
against the plate, inserting the threaded 
tube from below, and tightening it with 
the key. 
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The construction of the finder is the 
only process that calls for any rather fine 
' work. The problem is to hold a piece of 
ground glass exactly as far from the 
upper surface of the upper board as 
the distance from the lens flange of 
your camera to the film plane. The finder 
illustrated, made for a Leica, is 28.8 
mm. from upper board to the lower 
side of the ground glass. The finder in 
the illustration is made of a round piece 
of wood with a hole bored through it the 
size of the hole in the upper board. At 
the upper end of this tube the hole is en- 
larged to take the ground glass. The tube 
was cut so that the distance from the 
under, or grainy, side of the ground glass 
was a millimetre or so more than the 
necessary 28.8 millimetres from the end of 
the tube. With fine sandpaper the tube 
was brought down to exact size. A mask 
with opening of 24x 36 mm was cut in a 
circle of tin to fit the top of the tube and 
was fastened to the tube with brass es- 
cutcheon pins. A coat of flat black paint 
on the mask will kill disturbing reflections. 
The tube should be glued to the upper 























MICROFILMING apparatus is shown in use; 
above in the focusing position and below in the 
exposure position. A supporting arm may be 
tightly fitted to an upright pipe made secure to 
the baseboard by use of a pipe flange. 
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board over the hole provided for it, being 
careful to position it so that the sides of 
the mask are parallel to the sides of the 
lower board when the finder is placed 
over the lens hole. It will be noticed 
that the camera and the opening in the 
mask are at an angle to each other. In 
gluing the finder to the upper board, con- 
siderable pressure should be exerted so 
that the layer of glue will be as thin as 
possible, as a thick layer would add un- 
wanted length to the finder. 

On the under side of the upper board 
two pins should be inserted, one on each 
side, in such positions that they will cor- 
rectly position the camera and _ finder 
holes in the upper board over the lens 
hole in the lower board. These pins 
may be made of nails with the heads cut 
off. It is wise to drill holes for them and 
tap them very gently, unless plywood is 
used, as unlaminated wood will probably 
split. If the camera has any projections 
on its face that extend beyond the lens 
flange — such as the slow speed dial on 
the Leica — depressions will have to be 
cut in the upper surface of the upper 
boand to receive them, as it is necessary for 
the flange of the camera to be flush against 
the metal plate in the upper board. Un- 
less the wood is plyboard, cut out the de- 
pressions with a chisel, as an auger bit will 
split unlaminated wood. 

As a finishing touch the device should 


HARD MAPLE is ideal for the horizontal arm. 
Care mst be taken in attaching the small 
block so that a right angle to the baseboard 
is maintained. 








be taken apart and varnished. This will 
help to keep the device from warping. 
Care should be taken to keep varnish off 
the metal fastening plate. The device 
should always be kept in a cool, dry place. 
If kept from warping and handled with 
reasonable care, it will take excellent pic- | 
tures and will last indefinitely. 

To complete the outfit one should have 
a support, lights and lens extension tubes. 

If an enlarger base, upright, and sup- 
porting arm are available, they will serve 
excellently. The base piece of the device 
should be bored to fit the enlarger arm. 
If, however, no support is available, one 
can easily make an entirely adequate one 
for less than a dollar. 

This hardwood enlarger arm may be 
constructed out of a 2x2 inch material 
as shown below. The hole for the upright 
must be small enough to insure a snug fit. 


TIN LOAF PAN gives broader illumination. 
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FEATURE PORTRAITS 


By RUS ARNOLD 


The portrait photographer must be a master at becoming acquainted 


quickly, placing his subject at ease, getting him to tatk. and making 


up his own mind about the subject. You must hare an opinion of him. 


You must like him--or dislike him. Onty the map-makers are neutral. 


fessional and amateur alike, is based 
almost entirely on the problem of 
satisfactory rendition of the features. Most 
teachings on the subject are based on 
how to handle the eyes, the nose, the 


P cesinat photography today, pro- 
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mouth. Most photographers point to the 
few outstanding successful portraitists with 
alibi-ing scorn. “After all, look at the 
beautiful models they use.” The profes- 
sionals snap back, “They’re not any more 
beautiful than your models; it’s simply 
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THIS PORTRAIT was one of a dozen negatives of this child shot as fast as Rus Arnold could 


change film-holders and flashbulbs. Although the credit for the composition goes to Arnold, he 
says that there was no time to compose, that the credit should, without a doubt, go to the subject. 


that we know how to photograph them 
to make the most of their features.” 
Photographic portraiture seems to be 
divided into two schools: the so-called 
realistic, and the so-called glamorous or 
idealistic. One says that it shows the 


features as they really are; the other says 
that it shows what the subject wants to 
look like. 
And both schools of portraiture are 
opposite facets to the same hoax. 
Because portraiture is neither anatomy 
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PORTRAIT BY RUS ARNOLD 


nor geometry, and a portrait is neither 
a blueprint nor an architect’s drawing. 
A portrait is an image of a person, and a 
person is more than just a nose, a pair of 
eyes, and a mouth. 

Suspecting this, some portrait photog- 
raphers think they achieve art by in- 
cluding the hands. Only too often they 
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succeed in no more than the addition of 
just that many features to their map of 
the person’s appearance. The mere pres- 
ence of the hands in a portrait does not 
automatically raise it from a picture to 
a portrait. Those hands must reveal some- 
thing about a person that could not be 
shown in any other way—weakness or 





strength, a sensitive nature perhaps, or a 
grasping greed. Compare the omnipresent 
hands in a Karsh portrait—any Karsh 
portrait—with the piratical hand in 
Steichen’s portrait of the elder J. P. Mor- 
gan, and you'll see what I mean. 

Where the portrait photographer is so 
often stymied is in stumbling over a fea- 
ture that he is unable to “correct”; eyes 
that are closer together than “normal”, a 
mouth larger than “usual,” a “bad” nose 
or a “weak” chin. 

A theatrical photographer I knew once 
had an assignment to shoot portraits of 
the principals in a Broadway production. 
Because of delays in costuming, these had 
to be done on opening night, in a tiny 
dressing room backstage, during the few 
moments that a particular principal was 
not on-stage or engaged in a costume- 
change. My friend worked feverishly, rac- 
ing against time and battling circum- 
stance, surrounded by the usual opening- 
night excitement and confusion. 

Later that night, riding home on the 
subway, he began to worry about his re- 
sults. He suddenly remembered that the 
female lead had a nose far too large for 
the lobby-display-picture concept of beau- 
ty. What, oh what, he wondered, had he 
done about that nose- In his eagerness to 
portray a mood, had he ruined that mood 
by neglecting a bad facial feature? He 
was sure the picture would be terrible. 

Next day, inspecting the negatives in 
the hypo tank, they looked okay. The 
finished prints delight him. Displayed in 
the theatre lobby that evening, they were 
amazingly wonderful. He realized then 
that had he noticed that nose while shoot- 
ing the pictures, he’d have been so busy 
trying to make it what it wasn’t, that 
he’d have missed the actress’s charm and 
gaiety. In the pictures he was looking 
at, there in the theatre lobby, you didn’t 
see a nose, too long or not too long. You 
saw a gay, charming woman. 

Which leads me to another hoax. What 
is beauty? 

Is beauty a perfectly straight nose and 
absolutely symmetrical cheek structures, 
with eyes set at just the right depth with 


the proper amount of separation? Is 
beauty a pair of lips shaped (this year) 
narrow at the center with the upper lip 
broader at the two sides? 

Photographers take their concept of 
beauty from painters, and try to shape 
what the camera sees to what the painter 
visualizes. In the early days of the recent 
war our painters, trying to immortalize 
the American fighting man, painted him 
with, among other heroic attributes, a 
Grecian nose. It didn’t make sense. These 
were not American fighting men, any 
more than a Power’s model in Chanel 
overalls, poised in front of a camera with 
a panchromatic grease-stain carefully 
smeared across her forehead, was a war- 
worker. The effect was not convincing, 
though at first few of the painters realized 
why. 

Then Joe Hirsch, a painter and a keen 
student of humanity, was sent to the fight- 
ing fronts as one of the artist-correspond- 
ents of the Abbott Laboratories. Talking 
to the soldiers, sailors and marines, he 
learned that the average American fight- 
ing man was brought up on the crowded 
sidewalks of New York or Chicago, or in 
a little school-house three miles from his 
farm home in Kansas or Oregon. He 
stole rides on the backs of trolley cars or 
his father’s tractor, and sold newspapers 
or planted potatoes. He might be of 
Greek origin, or he might be British, 
French, Dutch, Chinese, German, Rus- 
sian, Negro, Irish, Norwegian, Italian, 
Jewish, or even American Indian (have 
you noticed their noses?) He had a rough 
and tumble youth, this average American 
fighting man. He got into fights. He 
even got his nose broken. 

Joe Hirsch’s war paintings have been 
widely exhibited—the originals in muse- 
ums and galleries, reproductions in drug- 
store displays. Look at his interpretation. 
Check them against photographs, not the 
pansy stuff turned out by some of our 
illustrative photographers—and you'll see 
how plain is the truth. 

The average American nose is as rugged 
as America itself. 

Plastic surgery of the nose, when per- 
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RUS ARNOLD'S FIRST PROFESSIONAL PORTRAIT—A WRITER'S SECRETARY—HOLLYWOOD, 1934 


formed only in the hope of attaining 
beauty, rarely achieves it. Usually it is 
a crime, if not against nature, then cer- 
tainly against beauty. The plastic surgery 
of the face practiced by the portrait pho- 
tographer (not to mention his accessory- 
after-the-fact, the retoucher) is a crime 
against art and a subtle insult to the per- 
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son who sat before the camera. But more 
important, it is a blind alley. 

The average portrait photographer, 
confronted with a stranger who has ven- 
tured into the studio for a sitting, can 
think of nothing better to do than pro- 
duce a topographic survey. He resorts to 
various expedients, all of them useful in 
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_ the hands of a portrait artist: camera 


height, angle of pose, lighting. He also re- 
sorts to various tricks: perhaps soft focus 
to obscure his errors, or jazzy lighting to 
distract your attention from them. 

The amateur portrait photographer, 
aware of the average professional’s short- 
comings, unfortunately gets into the in- 
fluence of one or another of the “experts” 
scattered about the country. From the 
West Coast an expert tells him to use one 
light source on the subject proper, give 
a short exposure, and develop the nega- 
tive forever. From the East Coast an- 
other expert tells him to use one spot- 
light high up, concealing in black shadows 
the most revealing feature his subject 
has, the eyes, and producing a dramatic 
picture full of glamor and mystery—oh, 
all sorts of mysteries. 

Sometimes he gets a successful picture, 
sometimes he doesn’t. If the amateur’s 
print quality, familiarity with toning 
formulae, and influence with the judges 
are all good enough, he lands in the 
salons. If the professional understands 
salesmanship and advertising, and has a 


OCCASIONALLY, Arnold feels, the professional 
portrait man should get away from the average 
close-up when the subject warrants it. This is 
a planned portrait of Robert Beer’s son—not 
candid, but casual. 





well-designed studio in a good location, 
he remains in business and pays his bills. 
Seldom does either of them ever produce 
a portrait. 

Off by himself is the self-styled realist, 
exemplified by the picture-magazine pho- 
tographer. Since he doesn’t have to please 
his subject, he can afford to be a rebel 
against the traditional in portraiture. So 
he sets up three or seven powerful lights 
(usually spotlights or flashbulbs) in the 
traditional picture-magazine cross-lighting 
pattern, closes the lens down to /32, and 
comes up with a beautiful study of skin 
texture. He is a great modern artist, and 
tells you that “you, too, can do it, and it’s 
such fun” in an article he writes for a 
high-powered camera magazine, display- 
ing his barber’s-eye-views of famous per- 
sonages. 

If a portrait is to express what the pho- 
tographer thinks about a person, the pho- 
tographer must do more than look at the 
features. He must think about the per- 
son. Then how can you do a portrait of 
a person you never met before? How can 
you turn out portraits by the square yard 
of everybody who gets in front of your 
lens? It is not easy. Who knows, maybe 
it isn’t even possible. But certainly a pic- 
ture of the merely physical traits is a dis- 
honest answer, _ 

Granted, you haven’t the weeks that 
the portrait painter takes, in which to get 
acquainted with the subject. (Come to 
think of it, why not take the time? There’s 
an idea for somebody to work out.) You 
have to work more quickly. That means 
you must concentrate on the one job of 
getting to know, quickly, as much as you 
can about the person before you. No time 
for worrying about technique—camera 
angle, lighting, exposure. Those things 
must be as automatic as the painter’s 
brush strokes. 

The late Pirie MacDonald always tried 
to give himself enough time before a 
sitter arrived so he could ask around and 
learn as much as he could about the man. 
Meredith Nicholson, arriving for an ap- 
pointment that had been arranged by 
his publishers, found MacDonald reading 
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one of Nicholson’s novels in an attempt 
to get to understand the novelist. He later 
asked what the photographer would do if 
he had no time for such research. 

“I'd probably ask you,” said MacDon- 
ald, undoubtedly with a twinkle in his 


eye, “whether this portrait is for your 
use in business, for the family back home, 
or for some charming lady you know 
here in town.” 

Pirie MacDonald not only specialized 
in what he enjoyed doing most—por- 


RUS ARNOLD 





HOLLYWOOD STUDIO RETOUCHERS know when to soften and when to stop. 
Consider how this studio release of beloved Charles Winninger would have looked 
if the retoucher had erased any more of those character lines. 


traiture of men, but was probably the 
only portrait photographer who had the 
courage, integrity, and showmanship to 
turn down a potential client if he felt he 
couldn’t produce a good portrait of that 


man. 

Who knows, perhaps that was why he 
was a great portrait photographer. Con- 
sider how many bad portraits he never 
got around to producing! 
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LET'S GET OSs 


BY ED MANKUS 


PHOTOGRAPHERS seem to be taken 

for granted as glamor producers. The 
most commonplace subject aspires to see, 
in her proof, a touch of Hollywood. And 
we, as the creators, need not disappoint 
her in this effect. 

Shadows provide the mood mysticism 
and enchantment which compose the 
background for glamor. Clear, sharply de- 
fined shadows, when properly composed, 
result in a dynamic picture. By using spot- 
lights you can achieve this much desired 
effect in modern portraiture. One 500- 
watt spot will serve as the key light and 
several 100-watt small baby spots are used 
as accessory lights. 

Any camera capable of close-range fo- 
cusing will do a good job provided it is 
equipped with a sharp anastigmat lens. 
Twice the focal length necessary to cover 
the actual film size used is highly prefera- 


BUTTERFLY lighting casts butterfly nose shadow. 
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ble in overcoming distortion. Where it be- 
comes necessary to use smaller F stops in 
gaining added depth, a shutter with slower 
speed settings is needed. 

Friendly conversation, perhaps with the 
aid of a little recording music in the back- 
ground, will do wonders toward placing 
your model in a relaxed proper posing 
mood. Stiffness may cause a smile to be 
tense or the eyes to appear hard. 

By posing your subject approximately 
six feet in front of a light-colored back- 
ground, you allow sufficient room to ar- 
range backlights later. 

The figure should neither be too erect 
nor too contorted. Leaning forward with 
one elbow upon the knee, with the legs 
crossed, is an example of a simple but 
effective pose. The head is tilted to the 
best advantage of the features, eyes al- 
ways looking in the direction the face is 


LOOP lighting forms loop shape nose shadow. 








turned, never out of the corner. 

To create a lift or feeling of grandeur, 
a low camera angle is used whenever pos- 
sible, focusing well below eye level. The 
low angle is avoided only when the subject 
has a prominent chin or a turned-up nose, 
as this tends to exaggerate the bad fea- 
ture. 

Now that the stage has been set, your 
next move is to produce the desired light- 
ing effect. Your key light, the 500-watt 
spot, is turned on first. This unit is placed 
about six feet away and directly in front 
of the subject’s features. From an angle 
slightly above eye level, tilt the reflector 
down so as to cast a beam of light upon 
your model, but keep the ray off the back- 
ground. To avoid harsh results and a defi- 
nite loss of tonal quality, the key spot 
should not be concentrated. 

The shadow cast under the nose by the 
main light is now the governing factor in 


produced with but two or 
three lights. For the portrait 
of the WAC one 500-watt 
spot was arranged for the but- 
terfly nose shadow effect. The 
other light was a 100-watt 
spot concentrated on the 
background. For the portrait 
at right, three lights were 
used. The main light was a 
500-watt spot arranged for a 
loop nose shadow. The hair 
was highlighted with a 100- 
watt spot shining down from 
a 45-degree back angle. A 
similar baby spot was con- 
centrated on the background. 
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deciding the correct lighting effect. Al- 
though the shape of the nose differs on 
each individual, there are two arrange- 
ments to choose from which will cover 
most types. We shall refer to these two 
shadows as the butterfly and the loop. 

More photogenic persons, particularly 
those with high cheek bones, are more 
adaptable to butterfly lighting. To achieve 
this, if you will raise the spot very slowly 
you will observe a lengthening of the nose 
shadow. The correct interpretation is to 
allow this shadow to terminate exactly be- 
tween the lip and the nose, in the shape 
of a butterfly. If allowed to extend too far, 
the nose will assume a decidedly drooped 
appearance. 

An alternate choice, and in most cases 
a more suitable lighting for the average 
subject, is the loop shadow. Start with the 
butterfly arrangement and then merely 
shift the spot either to the right or left, 
usually not more than several feet, until 
a 45-degree loop-like shadow is created. 

Using but a single light to produce 
either of the lightings described will give 
a most dramatic result, and in it you will 
readily see a spark of glamor. However, 
you will also observe that in the absence 
of a fill-in light, single-source illumination 
is not kind to most complexions. Deep 
lines and heavy pores are brought out in 
heavy contrast and in almost every case 
negatives produced this way will need 
more retouching. Unless you are pro- 
ficient in this phase of the work, it is best 
to have all spot-lit portraits treated by a 
skilled retoucher. 

When you have decided whether the 
loop or butterfly shadow is best suited for 
your subject, you are ready to light the 
background. For this purpose, a small 
100-watt baby spot is most suitable. Pro- 
ject a beam so as to form a circle of light 
with a bright center and fading out at the 
edges. Another similar light is now di- 
rected upon the hair at approximately 45 
degrees from the back. Blonde hair some- 
times requires two spots for added lustre. 
Care should be taken to place these lights 
far enough from the subject to prevent an 
unsightly glare which burns up the detail. 
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The point of sharp focus is the tiny 
catchlights in each eye and they should be 
clearly visible with each exposure. For 
that added feeling of “lush,” the lips are 
moistened shortly before the shutter is 
clicked. 

The exposure meter is essential for the 
beginner, but experience will teach him to 
depend upon it less. The illustrations for 
the article were a uniform exposure, 1/10 
second at F8. My personal preference for 
film is Super Panchro Press Type B, a 
fast panchromatic emulsion with a low 
red sensitivity. 

Finished prints are brought out to the 
best advantage if printed on a warm-tone 
chloride portrait type paper such as 
Vitava Opal or Indiatone. Formulas rec- 
ommended by the manufacturer will give 
the best results and they should be used 
with confidence. If a roto finish is pre- 
ferred to black and white, a quick single 
solution selenium toner will give excellent 
results. Two of the best known brands are 
Eastman Rapid Selenium and Ansco 
Flemish Toner. 

After mastering the principles of glamor 
lighting, manipulating the key light, con- 
centrating the background spot, and high- 
lighting the hair, it will be interesting to 
experiment. -Even more interest can be 
added by trying unusual poses. Try them 
lying down, sitting up, head turned at 
various angles, with make-up, without 
make-up, with hats, without hats, smiling, 
sober, flirting; try blondes, brunettes, even 
red-heads. It’s fun to be “nosey.” 
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Winter is Colorful 


..- and Kodak Research has given you five ways 
to keep such picture-making moments in color 


THE HISTORY of color photography is a history of Kodak’s continuing 
research program, which has worked toward making color photography 
available to everyone. ..in a multiplicity of forms... 

This great program now reaches you, through the medium of 
your camera, in five distinct forms. If, at any time, you have clicked a 
shutter on coler film, then you have almost certainly seen your finished 
results in one of these five Kodak ways. If not, now is the time to 


begin enjoying Kodak color. 


Kodachrome “stills” for 
projection . . . with a 
miniature camera 


Kodak Minicolor Prints 
... from miniature Koda- 
chrome transparencies 
Kodachrome movies... 
with an 8mm. or 16mm, 
movie camera 


Kotavachrome Prints... 
big ones from “‘stills” on 
Kodachrome sheet film 


Kodacolor snapshots on 
paper... with an ordi- 
nary roll-film camera 











BULLETINS 


Here’s News of a New Paper 
—Practically everyone who has 
ever spent an evening in his dark- 
room turning out prints or en- 
largements knows that ‘‘eleven- 
fifteen feeling.” Some of the 
prints have washed long enough, 
but the later ones aren't safely 
washed yet. You're tired. But 
you have to stick around for 
things to wind up, for prints to 
dry, or start drying. And your 
pipe tastes like something res- 
cued from a peat bog. 

Cheer up. There’s a new Kodak 
paper which makes that eleven- 
fifteen feeling a matter of triumph 
rather than frustration. It's the new 
water-repellent Kodak Resisto 
Paper. It fixes completely in two 
minutes, washes in running water 
in four minutes, and dries very 
quickly on cheesecloth racks. 

Duck-fashion, it sheds water. 
That's because the base is im- 
pregnated with an acetate which 
practically waterproofs it. 

Actually the quick fixing, wash- 
ing, and drying characteristics 
are complementary to the fact 
that this paper was designed— 
for the Army and Navy—to have 
little or no shrinkage or swelling. 
As such it has great usefulness 
in making true-scale aerial maps. 
And peacetime users of this pa- 
per will also capitalize on this 
same basic quality. 

Kodak Resisto Paper is for print- 
ing by contact and Resisto Rapid 
for projection printing. Both are 
designated as ‘‘N’’ (smooth, lustre, 
white) in finish. 

Resisto N is available in con- 
trast grades 0, 2, 3, and 5. Al- 
though called single weight it is 
actually somewhat firmer than 
conventional single-weight pa- 
per. Resisto Rapid N is offered in 
contrast grades 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

Because of its inherent water- 
proofing, this paper is difficult to 
ferrotype successfully. For the 
same reason, the usual adhesives 
for mounting are not recom- 
mended. The best adhesive is 
Kodak Rapid Mounting Cement, 





which is obtainable in tubes or 
in metal cans. 

Development requires no spe- 
cial technique or chemicals. 
Kodak D-72 works beautifully. 
By the way, the fix and wash 
times given are not mere sensa- 
tional minimums, permissible in 
emergencies. This new paper 
should not be given prolonged 
fixation or washing. 

All in all, this new paper is 
really something. You'll enjoy 
using it. 


Very, Very Handy—tThere's a 
new Kodaguide that should be- 
come standard equipment for 
practically all of us. It is called 
the Snapshot Kodaguide—and 
that’s a bit of understatement, as 
far as names go. 

Actually, the Snapshot Koda- 


guide provides specific answers - 


to a very great range of picture- 
making problems. In format, it is 
a sturdy four-page folder; in use, 
it is simply a couple of new dial- 
type Kodaguides hinged together. 

It offers easy means to the de- 
termination of correct camera 
settings in using black-and-white 
Kodak Films indoors and out, 
Kodacolor Film, and both day- 
light and artificial light types of 
Kodachrome Film. 

There are two dials—one for 
cutdoor and one for indoor pic- 





ture making—plus simple, illus. 
trated explanations of the best 
photographic interpretation of 
various types of subjects. 

All in all, it packs a very large 
and useful lot of information in 
compact, usable form. Printed in 
four colors and well put together, 
it is a logical addition to every 
picture maker's working kit. The 
price is 20 cents, at your dealer's, 


This Is Photography—As a 
book on the science or art or 
hobby of photography, ‘This Is 
Photography” is factual, specific, 
and very useful. But it is more 
than that. 

In the first place, it makes good 
reading. In the second place, it 
takes neither photography nor 
itself with overwhelming serious- 
ness. Its basic assumption is that 





photography is not an end in it- 
self; it is, rather, the means to 
many—and infinitely diverse— 
ends. Therefore, the emphasis 
throughout the book’s 260 pages 
is on the value, the utility of pho- 
tography to the individual. The 
authors’ theme song is “You are 
the most important part of any 
camera you may ever own.” And 
the idea is maintained in the dis- 
cussions of every sort of tech- 
nique, from the selection of pic- 
ture material to the more tricky 
forms of darkroom manipulation. 

The book is organized with ex- 
ceptional directness. Despite its 
cheerful readability, it would 
serve excellently as the text for 
courses in photography, in high 
school, college, camera club, or 
any other similar group. Sug- 
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gested experiments conclude sev- 
eral of the chapters. 

It is not a primer; it assumes a 
general appreciation of what 
photography is and a background 
of science and mathematics 
roughly equivalent to that of a 
high school sophomore. 

The spirit of the book reflects 
the amiable lucidity of the au- 
thors, Thomas H. Miller and Wyatt 
Brummitt, whose everyday busi- 
ness is to make photography 
meaningful for audiences which 
range from beginners to Ph.D.s. 

The illustrations are many and 
excellent, including a number in 
full color to illustrate some of the 
do's and don'ts of color photog- 
raphy. 

Your Kodak dealer is selling 
“This Is Photography” at $2. 
It's well worth it. 


“Contrast”—The picture repro- 
duced here was one of the “'stop- 
pers” in the 1945 Photographic 
Society of America Exhibition of 
Photography. The Exhibition, pre- 
sented in the Rochester Museum 
of Arts and Sciences, was just 
about the biggest and most suc- 
cessful such affair in history. 

Certainly it set a new high in 
the vitality of its ideas, and in its 
presentation of photography as a 
working and very useful factor 
in modern living. 

The photograph entitled ‘‘Con- 
trast’ is one of the four by J. B. 
Hale, of Kodak Park, which were 
given the nod by the jury of emi- 
nent pictorial judges. ‘‘Contrast’’ 
was made with a small camera 
on Kodak Plus-X (roll) Film. The 
3-inch lens was stopped down to 
#/1l; the shutter worked at 1/50. 


See your Kodak dealer 


KODAK products are sold 
through Kodak dealers, 
any of whom will be glad 
to complete descriptions 
of Kodak products which 
are mentioned in these 
pages. Usually, too, they 
will give you opportunity 
for first-hand inspection of 
the advertised items. 

In matters of general pho- 
tographic information 
your Kodak dealer 
will be found to be 
well and sound- 


ly informed. A P 
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KODAK SUPER-XX Key to the great popularity of Super- 
XX, on which the above picture was made, is quality 
plus high speed. In daylight this famous Kodak Film 
works wonders under adverse conditions or with very 
short exposures. Under Photoflood illumination it be- 
comes the backbone of the “snapshots at night” move- 
ment... permits instantaneous nighttime exposures with 
even the simplest cameras. Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 





First step to a finer picture... 


KODAK PORTRAIT PANCHEO- the right Kodak Film 


purpose film, i valu- 
20-4 sof meet aginnee 





KODAK SUPER PANCHRO-PRESS, 
TvPe 8 'tabaen}-—high speed, SPORTS TYPE (sheets) —Kodak’s 
ee ee epermice. Out- fastest film. For difficult shots 
i under existing light. 
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Fog yields fine pictorial effects only when you 
deliberately work with the outdoor variety in 
nature. Whether trying for a salon print or a 
snapshot, you will want to take precautions to 
prevent fog and insure clean whites with normal 
printing paper. . 

Also, you may have accumulated some outdated 
or fogged paper. With a simple treatment you 
can use this material successfully. By adding anti- 
foggant agents to the developer or by after-treat- 
ment of fogged prints you can remedy a wide 
range of problems, If your prints made with nor- 
mal paper need snapping up, or if you want to 
use fogged paper, try one of the techniques de- 
scribed later. 


Preventing Darkroom Fog 


Perhaps you are accidentally fogging usable 
paper in the darkroom. For example, do you some- 
times force prints when you are not using a re- 
strainer? Are you careful to shield paper from the 
direct rays of the safelight, particularly during the 
first part of development? 

Checking these three common trouble spots may 
help eliminate unnecessary fogging: Is there light 
scatter from the enlarger? Is the safelight really 
safe? Is the level of illumination correct at all the 
working positions? 

There are several ways to prevent damage 
caused by stray light emanating from the enlarger. 
If your enlarger does not have a built-in masking 
device, the negative may be masked with a paper 
cut-out or with Scotch tape. This precaution allows 
only the light coming directly from the negative 
to hit the paper. If the oes Satin column is at 
fault, you can wrap it with dull black paper (such 
as that used to separate films in packing). Another 
contributing source of fog may be a white easel 
which allows light to penetrate the paper and 
scatter back to it. To remedy, use a dark easel 
and focus on a sheet of light paper, or if the 
easel is light, put black paper under the print 
paper while exposing. 

A simple test will reveal the effectiveness of the 
safelight. Place small pieces of print paper on 
your working positions—trimmer, developer tray, 
easel, and space where the paper box is opened. 
Cover a portion of the test sheets with a coin or 
other opaque object; leave them two to five min- 
utes, Give full development to the test sheets; if 
the space where coins were placed is cleaner white, 
your safelight is not safe. 


HOW TO FOIL FOG 


The Use of Restrainers and Suggestions for Preventing Fog 


By ELEANOR AND RALPH HABURTON 


Paper is more sensitive to light before it is wet 
and is less likely to fog after development is 
started. These conditions should determine the 
level of illumination in your darkroom. For prac- 
ticality the lowest level should be at the enlarger 
and at the space where you remove unexposed 
paper from its container.. The following illumina- 
tion arrangement is good: highest level at fixing 
bath, lower at trimmer and developing tray, lowest 
at enlarger. The trimmer is just as important as 
the enlarger and easel from the standpoint of fog 
susceptibility, but ordinarily the paper is there for 
shorter periods and can be handled face down. 


The Use of Anti-Foggant Agents 


One of the best ways to dissipate the fog hang- 
ing over your darkroom is to add benzotriazole to 
your developer solution. Besides restraining fog, 
this chemical permits shorter developing times 
without the expense of toning. The shorter devel- 
oping times are an added advantage in lessening 
fog since you can remove prints from the devel- 
oper before fog appears., Benzotriazole also 
enables you to prolong development with normal 
papers with less danger of fog appearing. Normal 
paper latitude is increased with this solution, since 
a wider range of developing times is permitted. 

To prepare a |6-ounce quantity of benzotriazole 
stock solution, measure 12 ounces of water, add 
V4 ounce of benzotriazole, then add the remainder 
of the water before starting to dissolve the chem- 
ical. Be sure to weigh the material accurately. A 
slight excess will be difficult to dissolve because 
the solution is near the saturation point. It is best 
to use a wide-mouthed container for mixing be- 
cause the light, cottony chemical is difficult to 
pour into a narrow-necked bottle. 

Use one fluid ounce of this solution for each 64 
ounces of working solution of diluted developer. 
For example, if you are processing with a devel- 
oper consisting of 8 ounces of stock solution 
diluted with 16 ounces of water, add % fluid 
ounce (3 drams) of benzotriazole stock solution. 

Benzotriazole is so effective that | ounce will 
treat more than 30 gallons of developer in process- 
ing badly fogged paper. For paper that is less 
fogged, | ounce will be enough for two or three 
times this quantity of developer. 

When using benzotriazole solution for fogged 
papers, your normal processing technique will 
probably be satisfactory, if you are careful not to 
prolong development. If you do get fog with your 
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usual procedure, develop a portion of a test sheet, 
noting the time at which the fog first appears; 
then reduce your actual developing time to 5 
seconds less than the time at which fog appears. 
Be careful to give the print sufficient exposure so 
it will be dark enough when developed for this 
reduced time. This procedure will, however, alter 
the contrast of the print. 

Trade names of some anti-foggant agents are: 
Edwal Orthazite, Braun Blu-Black, and Merix Anti- 
Fog. 

One of the simplest effective ways to inhibit fog 
is to add potassium bromide to the developer. It is 
possible to use up to 75 grains of bromide for 
each quart of working solution. Either weigh out the 
dry chemical and add it directly to the developer 
or add a sufficient quantity of a 10% solution which 
contains 44 grains to the fluid ounce. Such a stock 
solution can be made up by dissolving | ounce of 
bromide in enough water to make up a total 
volume of 10 fluid ounces. 

You can follow a processing technique that will 
solve most fog problems without adding an anti- 
foggant chemical. If developing times are reduced 
sufficiently, fog will not be brought out. However, 
when developing times are reduced, exposure must 
be increased to prevent the finished print from 
being too light. For this procedure, dilute the de- 


OUTDATED paper developed normally, without 
treatment to reduce fog, yields grayed print. 
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veloper (to retain proper contrast in the print), 
reduce developing time, and increase exposure. 
Dilute a developer such as D-72 by using 4 parts 
water and | part developer. Decrease the develop- 
ing time to the point where no fog is brought up 
on an unexposed sheet. Give the print sufficient ex- 
posure for development in that time or slightly less. 
While this procedure is generally successful, very 
warm tones will result if the time is reduced sub- 
stantially. If you object to the warm tones, the 
——— treatment will provide a better rem- 
edy. 

Most photographers have at some time had the 
experience of leaving a print in a fresh fixing bath 
for a long period and finding to their dismay that 
the highlight detail was lost. This apparent disad- 
vantage, like an ill wind, can be turned to good 
use in reducing fog. However, judgment should be 
used in immersing prints in strong baths because 
there is danger of etching out the highlights if 
prints are allowed to remain in the fixing solution 
too long. The time to leave prints in the bath is 
determined by inspection. 

If fog is present after a print is made, there are 
satisfactory methods of after treatment that will 
correct the difficulty. Soaking the finished print in 
water until limp, then returning it to a fresh strong 

(Continued on page 136) 





BENZOTRIAZOLE added to developer produces 
snappy print on paper of same age. 














GRAFLEX-made photo by TORKEL KORLING 


“Be Patient...And Be Natural,” 
says Torkel Korling, ace photographer of children... 


OU’LL never find TORKEL KORLING 

making any of his prize-winning baby 
shots in a studio. Instead, he insists on 
photographing the youngsters in the 
friendly surroundings of their own 
homes. ‘‘At home, babies have active, in- 
quisitive personalities,’ he adds. ‘‘But in 
an unfamiliar studio, they lose the happy, 
carefree manner that I want to catch 
with my camera.” 


Lets Baby Set Pace 


KORLING lets his little subjects go 
about their daily routine of eating, bath- 
ing, dressing, and playing, without inter- 
fering. ‘““Upsetting the routine may upset 
the baby,” he says. “Just follow the action 
with your equipment; let the youngster 
become interested in whatever he is do- 
ing—then wait for ‘peak of expression.’ ”’ 








Shoot at “Peak of Expression” 


TORKEL KORLING has long known 
the importance of catching his pictures at 
the ‘Peak ef Expression”—at that moment 
when each gesture and expression has 
been built up to a climax. Speaking of 
this important photographic rule, he says, 
“The GRAFLEX camera gives you an 
opportunity to follow this build-up of 
action on the camera’s ground glass right 
up to the instant when the shutter is re- 
leased. And remember,” he adds, ‘“‘the 
best pictures are those which show no 
labored ‘creative’ effect.” GRAFLEX, 
Inc., Rochester 8, New York. (Formerly 
The Folmer Grafiex Corporation) 


1 CRAPLEX cess gross pénturee! 


VISIT GRAFLEX INFORMATION CENTERS —At 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. and 3045 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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COLOR TelnPtnnT Unt 


WITHOUT HEADACHES 
BY LARS MOEN 


had swinging doors, free lunch 

and no cocktails—when automobiles 
were cranked by hand—atoms were indi- 
visible and uranium just something used 
in toning bathsx—AND photographs were 
in black and white. Or, at the worst, a 
bilious sepia. 


IFE was simpler in the days when bars 


Not that color photography isn’t a good 
idea. It’s just that anyone who knew 
them, even briefly, cannot help sighing 
occasionally for the carefree days when 
photography was not yet a science, but 
merely a means of making good pictures. 
An f/8 Rapid Rectilinear was good 
enough for anyone, and if it didn’t pass 
enough light for the slow ortho film (post- 
card size), one waited until another day 
when the light was better. Contact prints 
could be exposed till they looked dark 
enough. A ruby light and a few trays 
made up the darkroom equipment; there 
was no reason to bring a thermometer or 
clock into the darkroom. 

For me, the rustic charm and simplicity 
began to go out of photography the day 
a glib salesman persuaded me to part 
with two dollars for a Watkins exposure 
meter, a gadget rather like a dollar watch, 
with a bit of sensitized paper which dark- 
ened in the light while one counted sec- 
onds. Set the scales—and there was the 
exposure—and gone the allure of carefree 
photography. For this led to squandering 
another fifty cents on “The Watkins 
Manual,” wherein Mr. Watkins cunning- 
ly argued that better negatives could be 
had by developing in a closed tank for 
a specified time and temperature. Natur- 
ally, I had to try it, and what was worse, 
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it worked—and gone was the fun of de- 
veloping ! 

Having become a slave to meters, 
watches, thermometers, and other inven- 
tions of the devil, my moral resistance was 
gone, and in the thirty years or so which 
have followed, I’ve been a pushover for 
more meters, watches, etc., for faster lenses 
and films which kill the weather alibi, 
range-finders which remove the last 
charming element of uncertainty from 
focus, densitometers which enable one to 
worry because a negative has a gamma 
of 1.51 instead of 1.52—but for further 
details, see the advertising pages. In short, 
when a picture is lousy, it is no longer the 
photographer’s own fault—oh, no! It is 


THE AUTHOR has a look at the color tempera- 
ture meter after taking a reading on a sheet of 
white paper held so as to receive the same 
illumination as the subject. It registers 5900° K. 








5900° K. Resulting color shot of Phyllis Adair, screen actress, translated in black and white. 
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due to reciprocity law failure, or regres- 
sion of the latent image. 

And now this matter of color tempera- 
ture. (Thought we’d forgotten about it, 
didn’t you?) In the good old days, there 
were just two kinds of light, actinic and 
inactinic. From now on, light has color 
temperature. Your exposure meter will 
tell you how bright the light is, but it 
will tell you nothing about color tem- 
perature, and if that is wrong your color 
photographs will be, to put it delicately, 
putrid. So let’s face it! (If there had 
only been someone to tell me, when I 
bought that Watkins meter, where it was 
all going to lead!) What is color tem- 
perature and what can we do about it? 

To confuse the issue thoroughly, sup- 
pose we start with a definition. The color 
temperature of a light source is the Kelvin 
temperature to which a black body would 
have to be heated in order to give off light 
of similar appearance. The Kelvin tem- 
perature (named after Lord Kelvin, the 
great physicist) is simply the number of 
degrees, Centigrade above Absolute Zero. 
(Absolute Zero is 273 degrees below zero 
Centigrade, so Kelvin temperature equals 


1850° K. As the sun sinks, the meter shows color 
temperature to be the same as a candle flame. 


Centrigrade temperature plus 273.) The 
reason for using the Kelvin scale is that it 
makes the mathematical formulas in- 
volved come out in a logical and simple 
way, the Kelvin temperature showing how 
far a body is above the temperature, at 
which there would be no radiation. 
Light sources are not black bodies, but 
incandescent sources behave enough like 
them to make black body temperature a 
useful approximation. Suppose we take a 
piece of iron and heat it in a forge. As it 
slowly warms up, it first gives off invisible 
infra-red radiation, then it begins to glow, 
a dull, faint red. At this point, the red 
glow represents light of a color tempera- 
ture of about 800 degrees Kelvin, or 
800 K. As the temperature rises, the glow 
becomes a bright red, then an orange. 
We cannot go much further, because the 
iron will melt or oxidize. So we take a 
bit of tungsten, with a higher melting 
point, place it in a glass bulb oxygen, and 
heat it by means of an electric current. 
If we increase the current slowly it will 
go through the same cycle as did the 
iron—dull red, bright red, orange, then 
yellow. If we stop just short of the melt- 


3200° K. The familiar 3200 K. lamps illumi- 
nate Juanita Sherman, night club camera girl. 








ing point, we shall have reached a yellow 
so near white that the eye will almost be 
fooled; at that point we have a photo- 
flood with a color temperature of 3400 K. 
If it were possible to go further without 
melting the tungsten, we should find that 
the light would become white, then more 
and more bluish. When we reached the 
color of the light from a very blue north- 
west sky, we should be at a color tempera- 
ture around 25,000 K. 

Here is a fair idea of the appearance of 
light at various points in the scale: 


Iron glowing dull red 800 K. 
Candle flame ; sunrise. . 1850 K. 
Small vacuum tungsten lamp 2400 K. 


Projection lamp .... 3200 K. 
Paes ...........- .. 3400 K. 
White fluorescent lamp.... 3500 K. 
Photoflashh ...... .... 3800K 
Daylight tungsten lamp.... 4000 K 
Daylight photoflood........ 5000K 
Mean noon sunlight........ 5400K 
Sunlight plus skylight; day- 

light fluorescent lamp.... 6500 K 


Hazy or smoky sky... .. 8000 K. 
Very blue N.W. sky. .. 
That should be enough to give the gen- 
eral idea: temperatures below that of day- 
light are warm or yellowish; those above 
it are bluish and cold. Or, to make it a 


3500° K. Fluorescent tubes overhead provide the 
light for this dressing room shot of Grace Gay. 





little more confusing, low color tempera- 
tures give warm light, and high tempera- 
tures give cool light. 

Now, it is pretty obvious that the ap- 
pearance of objects is affected by the color 
of the light which falls on them. A sheet 
of white paper is yellow by candlelight 
and blue by north skylight; it naturally 
photographs that way on color film. If 
the human eye were a simple, objective 
instrument, like a voltmeter or thermo- 
meter, that would end the matter. Un- 
fortunately, the eye operates in conjunc- 
tion with a cantankerous mechanism 
known as the mind, which is popularly 
supposed to think. When we look at a 
sheet of white paper, which we know to 
be white, we see it as white under candle- 
light, white under daylight, and white un- 
der north skylight. Furthermore, experi- 
ence has shown that the eye will only 
accept a color photograph as satisfactory 
when the objects in it appear as they 
would look in daylight. If a color pho- 
tograph is taken in tungsten light, and 
shows colors as they really are under tung- 
sten light, it will look wrong, although it 

(Continued on page 128) 


3800° K. The photoflash bulb is being used 
by night club photographer Mirianne Marshall. 

















to 
REMEMBER 


HE’S very young and very 
beautiful ...a sweetheart 
you want to remember always. 
But time ticks on, your happy 
youngster grows ...and mem- 
ories dim ... so quickly. 


Capture these precious, fleet- 
ing ‘“‘sweetheart days” in Filmo 
home movies! Then you can see 
them in fond remembrance 
again and again. 

For making fine home movies 
easily, there is no substitute for 
a Filmo, the camera precision- 
built by the makers of Holly- 
wood’s professionalequipment. 
With your Filmo you just sight, 
press a button, and what you 
See, you get—in true-to-life color 
or in sparkling black-and- 
white. 


Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago; New York; Holly- 
wood; Washington, D. C.; Lon- 
don. 


TAKE THIS 
FIRST STEP TODAY 


See your Bell & Howell 
dealer... or send the 
coupon for complete 
information on the 
new, improved Filmo 
Cameras and Projec- 
tors. Ask for informa- 
tion, too, on the thou- 
sands of films you can 
rent or buy from the 
Filmosound Library, 
to supplement your 
own home movies. 
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See This New Home Movie 
Equipment at Your Dealer's 


The Filmo-Master 400 (pictured at 
left)... shows 400-ft. 8mm reels. The 
improved Filmo Sportster (shown lower 
left) is the 8mm all-purpose movie 
camera. See them at your B&H dealer’s 
now! 
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1 BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1 7163 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 

; Please send information on Filmo 
1 () 8mm () 16mm Movie Cameras; 
“e. ) 8mm () 16mm Silent Projectors; 
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OPTI-ONICS — products combining the sciences of OPTics @ electrONics e mechaniCS 
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SINCE 1907 THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PRECISION EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS OF HOLLYWOOD AND THE WORLD 








amateur movies for A: ‘ 





MOVIE SECTION 





TELEVISION STUDIOS NEED GOOD AMATEUR FILMS 
EDMUND H. BURKE 


ELEVISION, which is arousing the 

interest of most people as the newest 
form of entertainment, now takes its place 
as a market for motion picture films of 
almost every type. Surprisingly enough, 
television is no pulling infant but right 
now is ready to furnish us with new, rich 
entertainment. 

The part that motion pictures, both 16 
and 35mm, play in television is a big 
one, they are to television what the 
transcription and recording are to ordinary 


radio—a backlog. Television stations can 
not produce enough film for full-time 
shows. This provides the advanced ama- 
teur movie maker a big untapped market 
for many of the reels he may take. For 
example, one producer who wants to do 
grand opera doesn’t have the money to 
hire the full chorus of any opera company 
for his production. So he uses the princi- 
pals of the cast in the main scenes and 
then blends in 16mm reels of the mass 
and chorus scenes with sound, the net re- 


CONTROL ROOM view at CBS Tele station WCBW-N.Y. Note two television cameras. One in 
center takes general view and one near post at right takes close-up. When televised, close-ups are 
edited with over-all views as in ordinary movies to add interest. 
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TELEVISION CAMERA has two lenses. Upper one is for viewing and lower lens picks up image 
that is televised. Speaking device and earphones on television cameraman are used as a talking 
circuit to an interior dark control room close to scene of broadcast. This is located in a mobile 
trailer unit. Producer sits in control room viewing image on mobile kinescopic screen, and wears 
earphones and speaking device through which he directs television engineer (cameraman). A 
microphone nearby picks up the announcer’s voice and crowd noises, which are transmitted by 
mobile sound equipment also located in interior dark control room. Man standing behind cam- 
era (barely visible) acts as assistant director spotting interesting shots. All television shows, live 
or film, must be transmitted to main studios from which broadcast is sent out. For film shows, 
ordinary movie cameras are often used and film is later televised with separate sound 


sult being a complete televised polished has at his command not only the live 
copy of Verdi, Mascagni or Wagner. talents of his performers, but also what- 
The principal employed in using film of ever motion picture film he has chosen 
this type for television work is a simple for his program. 
one. In the larger studios the television If a commercial company wishes to 
transmitter, a huge thing, runs on a dolly, transmit a single spot announcement about 
back and forth across the studio. In the time, a huge clock is projected into the 
same room with it are four projectors, one transmitter by means of a series of mirrors 
slide, one 16mm and two 35mms; this which gives the television audience a pic- 
in addition to the “live” people who play ture of the time on the clock with the 
a part in the program. If at any time the manufacturer’s name. 
producer wishes to use the movies, he rolls So far television producers have found 
the television transmitter in front of one that the quality of amateur film, both 16 
of the projectors and screens his reel and 35mm, is not quite up to their stand- 
directly into the transmitter. Thus he ards. In this, as in still photography, the 
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TELEVISING a baseball game. Mobile television transmitters are stationed outside ball park in 
trailers, while NBC cameras grind away and sound is recorded for a “live” show. 

The amateur movie maker can record movies of ball games and other subjects for a television 
backlog. For example, if Dagwood takes Blondie to see a ball game, it would be very costly to 
send a photographer to record parts of the game for intermingling with close-ups of the stars 
in the stand. Television studios, therefore, use stock movie shots for such purposes. 


question of commercial suitability depends 
on the care which the photographer puts 
into the preparation, shooting and de- 
veloping of his film. The motion picture 
photographer can no more expect to sell 
a reel of good interest and poor shooting 
technique than can the man who shoots 
what could be the prize news shot of the 
year, but he used the imagination of a 
dunce. Big television producers want good 
film and need good film, and with the 
development of television the need will 
be proportionately greater. 

One man is hitting this market by tak- 
ing a 16mm camera, some hundreds of 
feet of film and his ten-year-old son on a 
tour of the west. Against the background 
of wide open country, he is showing the 


boy’s reaction to a totally new environ- 
ment. The completed film, as yet untitled, 
will give to “tele” audiences the typical 
reaction of a ten-year-old city boy sud- 
denly confronted with mountains, prairies, 
Indians, horses and buffalo plus the 
added attraction of the legendary Kit 
Carson, Buffalo Bill, Davey Crockett and 
all the school of pioneer heroes. Some of 
this film is being edited and if you’re 
fortunate enough to own a television set 
you will be seeing it one of these days. 

In the future, possibly the greatest de- 
mand for amateur film will be in the field 
of spot news coverage. Now, the majority 
of this work is done by men who are not 
amateurs and who are able to use batteries 

(Continued on page 132) 
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TRICKS AND EFFECTS 





FOR HOME MOVIE MAKERS 


BY DAVID AND JOHN GAFILL 


SMILE begins about the lips of 
A the girl, then slowly lights her 
face as she eagerly reads the letter 
from her soldier sweetheart. Under the 
weight of water from melting snow the 
dam gives; concrete flecks from its sur- 
face, a crack flashes over it like lightning; 
then with ponderous majesty a great wave 
of water flings it aside like a flimsy cur- 
tain. The lovely smile and the bursting 
dam are captured on film by using slow 
motion for dramatic emphasis and a 
miniature model of a dam. 
Would you like to give your films a 


WIPE may be produced by splicing film strips 
either diagonally or in a wedge shape. 
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professional finish by using tricks and spe- 
cial effects? This article deals with film 
punctuation and transition; subsequent 
articles in the series will deal with pro- 
cesses such as effects gained by exposing 
more than once or limiting the area of 
film exposed; and effects gained by chang- 
ing the speed or direction of film travel. 


FILM PUNCTUATION AND TRAN- 
SITIONS IN TIME OR SPACE 

A wipe, the first film punctuation mark, 
gives a strong feeling of association be- 
tween two scenes. It is used as a comma, 
is used in writing to set off a series of 
scenes, all of equal importance. In the 
most useful wipe one scene appears to push 
another off the screen. This is a combina- 
tion of wipe-off and wipe-on, and can 
be made either in or outside of the 
camera. An easier made wipe is the sepa- 
rate wipe-off or wipe-on. It starts or ends 
in total darkness and the scenes do not 
overlap. 

A diagonal wipe is made by cutting two 
strips of film diagonally for the desired 
length and fastening the pieces together 
with cellulose tape. Sixteen frames of 16- 
mm. film are one second film time and 
make an average wipe. 

To eliminate tearing the perforations or 
leaving a rough place which might catch 
in the projector, short cuts are made on 
the margin of the film. Then the two 
pieces are matched carefully and trans- 
parent cellulose tape is applied to the 





shiny side of the film. This type of wipe 
can be made permanent by having a 
duplicate made of the film. In general, 
’ the wipe should be in the same direction 
as the action in the scene you are wiping 
into. 

A wipe may be made after the film is 
processed by applying zapon, an opaque 
ink. The wipe is made by blacking out 
an increasing angle on successive frames 
until the final frame is entirely black. The 
next scene may be wiped in the same man- 
ner. Another method of making this type 
of wipe is dyeing the film. The section 
you wish to be unaffected by the dye is 
covered with water-proof tape and the 
film is dipped in black dye; when the dye 
is dry the tape is removed. 

Mechanical faders, which fit well in 
front of the lens, can be used to make 
wipe-offs and wipe-ons, These faders work 
by a clock-like mechanism and it is only 
necessary to start the device in motion and 
it makes the wipe automatically. Some 
faders have a large number of edges and 
allow for wipes in several directions. 

In a fade-out, the scene gradually fades 
into total darkness. It may be used to end 
a lengthy sequence, or to bridge a gap of 
time and space and to end the picture. 

Thus, in our vacation picture, when we 
have loaded the car, and started down 
the street, we have come to the end of 
the introductory sequence and would be 
justified in closing it with a fade-out. A 


MECHANICAL cine-fader makes wipes, dissolves 
and fades. Jagged edges are movable leaves. 
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fade-in of the car arriving at its desti- 
nation would be a suitable introduction 
to the second sequence. 

Fades may be as few as eight frames 
(1/5 foot of film; ¥% second on the 
screen) or as long—in the case of Main 
Title fades—as 60 frames (114 feet; 3% 
seconds). In general a fast fade is from 
8 to 15 frames; a slow fade from 15 to 25. 
The speed of the fade will be determined 
by the feeling you wish to convey. The 
fade-out at the end of the picture will 
usually be the longest as this is the gradual 
closing of the curtains at the end of the 
last act. Fades within the film will be 
shorter with the exact length controlled 
by the tempo of the scene they are begin- 
ning or ending. 

The fade-in is the opposite of the fade- 
out. It fades the picture into view, starting 
from total darkness. 

The simplest way to make a fade is to 
open or close the diaphragm of the cam- 
era; there are many devices to facilitate 
this. A heavy wire that fastens on the 
milled iris of the lens and projects out so 
it can be easily reached from the back 
of the camera is sometimes used. To make 
a fade-in, start with the diaphragm closed 
or at the smallest stop and open to the 
proper exposure. For the fade-out close 
gradually down as far as possible. Unless 
you are sure that the diaphragm closes 
completely, it is wise to run a few frames 
at the beginning of the fade-in and at the 


FADE produced by stopping down lens, is facili- 
tated by pulling wire, placed as shown. 
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end of the fade-out with the lens covered. 
Another method of making fades is by the 
_use of a fading glass. Fades can also be 
made outside of the camera with the aid 
of Fotofade, a liquid that darkens the 
film. This chemical fade allows you to 
look over your shots at leisure, and decide 
where you want the fade and how long. 
The chemical is placed in a tall bottle, 
and a test frame is put in to determine ex- 
actly how long it will take for the chemi- 
cal to turn the film black. Let’s suppose 
this is 4 minutes, or 240 seconds. Now, 
assuming that you will want a 16 frame 
fade, the number of seconds is divided by 
the number of frames, giving 15 seconds 
per frame in this case. You will then put 
in the first frame and after 15 seconds 
add the second and so on until the 4 
minutes have passed and all 16 frames 
have been placed in the liquid. For fade- 


A FADE is sometimes made by placing film in 
a reducing agent or dye, a frame at a time for 
a gradual blackout or fade-in. 





ins the same process is followed except 
that the opposite end of the film is placed 
in the chemical first. In making this type 
of fade with negative film the same pro- 
cedure is followed except that a reducing 
agent is used in the place of the chemi- 
cal fader. This bleaches the negative and 
thereby darkens the positive print. One 
satisfactory bleaching solution is “Ferry- 
cyanide.” This comes in crystal form, a 
solution being made by dissolving the 
crystals in water. The negative is placed 
emulsion side up over a glass behind 
which there is a light so the progress of 
reducing the image can be observed. Dip 
absorbant cotton into the solution and 
moisten the film. Leave the chemical 
longest, rubbing gently to erase the image 
where the scene is to black-out; leave it 
less time where the scene begins to fade. 
When the print is made from this nega- 
tive, the fade will be included. 

When shooting by artificial light you 
can make fade-outs by gradually cutting 
down on the light from floodlights. 

The dissolve is a fade-out and fade-in 
overlapping and is a smoother transition 
than either a cut or a wipe. The effect on 
the screen is the melting of one scene into 
another. The dissolve gives a strong sense 
of connection between scenes and can be 
used to bridge a gap of time and place, 
allowing unimportant in-between-scenes to 
be omitted without giving the impression 
of incompleteness. It may vary from 10 
frames (3 inches) to about 100 frames 
(2% feet), depending on how gradually 
the next scene should be introduced, and 
the tempo of the sequence. In a series of 
scenes where the tempo is fast, the dis- 
solve should be short. Dissolves linking 
scenes that show sports at a summer resort 
such as tennis, swimming, golf, etc., would 
be somewhat slower, and run from 15 to 
30 frames. Scenic sequences, where the 
tempo is slow and the outlines soft, may 
be merged with dissolves lasting from 50 
to 100 frames. 

The match or lap dissolve provides an 
even closer linking of the scene fading out 
and the one fading in. In this dissolve 
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one thing becomes another—an architect’s 
drawing of a house becomes the actual 
building; the mast of a ship becomes a 
radio beacon or a telegraph pole. In a 
dissolve of this type the objects should 
be of similar shape and of equal signifi- 
cance. If there is action it should continue 
through the dissolve. 

To make dissolves in the camera re- 
quires rewinding the film. Note the foot- 
age or frames used in making the fade- 
out, wind the film back that distance, and 
then shoot the same footage, as you fade- 
in the next scene. If your camera does 
not have a re-wind take it into the dark- 
room before the first exposure, remove the™ 
cover and notch the film slightly with a 
pair of scissors just above the gate. Re- 
place the cover and take the fade-out. 
After noting the exact footage used in 
this shot, take the camera again into the 
dark-room, remove the cover, unthread 
the film, and re-wind it by hand to the 
notch which will be the beginning of the 
first scene. The film is again threaded, 
the cover replaced, and the fade-in is ex- 
posed for the same length as the fade-out. 


Another effect used for transitions is the 
swish. Like most effects it should be used 
sparingly. The swish is done with the 
camera mounted on the pan head, and 
is nothing more than a very rapid pano- 
rama. It must be preceded and followed 
by scenes with the camera held steady, 
and is best used where the tempo of the 
film is fast. The pan should be so rapid 
that there is little more than a blurr on 
the screen but, when you take the next 
steady shot, it will appear that you pan- 
ned directly to it even though it may be 
taken days later and miles away. 

Thus we have seen that the wipe, the 
fade, the dissolve and the swish punctu- 
ate the continuity, provide transitions ir 
time and space and advance the smooth 
flow of the story. 

In the next article we will explain how 
effects gained by limiting the area of the 
film exposed may be used to pep up a 
sequence, to add humor to a story and to 
clarify an explanation in an industrial film. 





DISSOLVING from medium shot to close-up to 
show passage of time, about 40 minutes here. 
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Mrs, Warner Seely tells here how she made 
the film “Pets,” which took first prize in the 
American Humane Association Motion Picture 
Contest for 1945. Mrs. Seely’s account may 


Y MOVIE on pets developed 
M somewhat like Topsy, that is 

without any pre-arranged scen- 
ario. The animals themselves seemed to 
write their own story which I simply 
edited. This should be encouraging news 
to those amateurs who perhaps have made 
a good beginning on a film and wonder 
what should follow. Keep your movie eye 
a-roving and suddenly one day you will 
see ahead the pictures you need. Then 
film those shots and complete the story. 
Don’t keep Topsy from growing up. She 
may win a beauty prize some day, who 
knows? 

This story commenced when a friend 
said to me one day, with a twinkle in her 
eyes: “How would you like to photograph 
my new baby? He’s very friendly and 
might even let you feed him. You’ve 
done so well with your bird films, perhaps 
‘Peanuts’ might become a movie star!” 

I needed no second invitation and was 
soon playing on the grass with the cutest 
baby squirrel you ever saw. He was less 
than two weeks old. Mrs, James had 
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be of help to those who plan to film animals 
and enter the 1946 contest sponsored by the 
Association. Further details on the contest 
will be found on page 100. 


found him on her lawn one morning 
several days earlier and waited in vain 
for Mr. or Mrs. Squirrel to claim him. 
Peanuts was then placed in a nest made 
of cotton and the basket was kept near 
the furnace at night, 

There we were, the three of us on the 
grass, with my 16 mm Magazine Cine 
Kodak filled with Kodachrome ready to 
“shoot.” I used my steel rule as a measure 
for the close-up shots and kept Peanuts 
in the lower half of the finder. I decided 
not to use my tripod and focus finder as 
the subject was too movable and I can 
hold a camera by hand steadily. Peanuts, 
however, was very wobbly on his legs and 
sniffed around at al! the new smells. Mrs. 
James produced his lunch, a small doll’s 
bottle full of milk and Karo syrup. The 
tiny squirrel grabbed the nipple and 
drained the bottle with great speed. You 
can see him swallow in one of the close- 
ups. Next we placed him on the trunk 
of a small tree where he clung timidly for 
a few minutes and then slid slowly back- 
wards to the ground. 





Three weeks later I returned with my 
camera for a second series. Peanuts was 
much stronger and more agile. He crawled 
up my friend’s arm and around her neck, 
looking quite like a movable squirrel scarf. 
He nibbled on some raw apple but 
wouldn’t open the peanut. Then we put 
him on the tree again. This time he 
climbed up a few feet, stopping to smell 
every now and then until he reached a 
small limb where he looked very pretty, 
but felt far from secure among the blos- 
soms. This short 100 foot sequence opened 
with the title: “How would you like to 
feed this baby?”, and ended with a real 
close-up of Peanut’s nose taken in the 
open frame of an Eastman Titler. His 
persistence in trying to jump through the 
frame forced us to hold him in position 
several times. 

Trying several times and then several 
times more, waiting minutes and often 
hours is part of the patience-technique you 
soon learn is a necessary ingredient to the 


taking of good nature movies. You can’t 
coach the actors! Their natural perform- 
ance is what you want. You must know 
or soon learn by observation, the nature 
of their behavior and then plot your film 
story and have everything in readiness to 
shoot when that action occurs. We all 
know that many “good shots” have been 
spoiled or left unrecorded because the 
light suddenly changed or the bird or 
beast moved out of focus or the camera 
spring needed winding. When your sub- 
ject returns to a given spot like a nest, a 
tripod is a necessity as well as a con- 
venience. Unless you can approach very 
close you will also need a telephoto lens. 
On one occasion I had to build a blind 
and use a mirror for reflected light. 
Another movie opportunity came to me 
although one not so near home. I men- 
tion this to camera fans who must learn 
to know the “smell” of a picture whether 
it be right in their own back yards or 
some twenty or thirty miles out of town. 


TEN WEEKS OLD and still a bottle baby. Peanut’s life from the age of two weeks helped to 
provide continuity for Mrs. Seeley’s prize winning film “Pets.” 
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Mr. Williams, a friendly salesman at East- 
man Kodak Stores, had a new hobby of 
taming frogs in his small garden pool at 
Twinsburgh, Ohio. My first title says: 
“A frog he would a-leaping come 
When Mr. Williams waved his thumb.” 
Mr. Williams got his frogs first to peek 
out of the water, then to jump up on the 
bank and hop over to his hand, in which 
he held a drone bee. Mr. Frog would 
stare. Mr. Williams would coax. Mr. Frog 
would continue to appear indifferent. Mr. 
Williams would wait patiently, pushing 
the tempting morsel a little bit nearer. 
Then suddenly the frog’s tongue, which 
is attached to the front of its mouth, 
flopped out and grabbed the bee; at the 
same time his bulging eyes were with- 
drawn down in their deep sockets, his 
waist or mid-riff was pulled in and with 
a gulping sound, down went the bee. 
“Now watch him grab and gulp with 
glee 
As down slides fuzzy bumble bee!” 

This eating technique fascinated me and 
on the screen it brings many a chuckle. 


I took several shots at two and three feet, 
measuring my distance carefully. The 
light often required the larger openings 
and I trusted implicity, my exposure meter 
readings. 

On my second trip to the frog pool Mr. 
Williams suggested I try to feed them. 
I assured him I didn’t have an affin- 
ity for frogs, except their legs per- 
haps, but since his frogs seemed to have 
such polite manners I would try. Before 
I knew it, he had taken my camera and 
at fifteen feet snapped me sprawled out 
on the ground, cautiously feeding his frogs 
at arms length and laughing as I watched 
the bees slide down. Once Mr. Frog for- 
got his manners and stuck out his puffy 
tongue at me, a posture which I later cap- 
tured in a close-up. This shot, taken in 
the titler, fills the entire screen when pro- 
jected, recording the lovely colors of a 
frog’s moist skin; and round, waterproof 
ears or tympanum behind his rolling eyes. 

With the squirrel and frog sequences 
now edited, I began to hope I might 
some day find other animal shots to 


A MORSEL of food will persuade many a semi-tame animal to pose. 
Only a movie camera can record the funny antics of a frog swallowing. 
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complete a reel of strange or unusual 
pets. With this thought in mind I learned 
from our Natural History Museum Di- 
rector that a baby racoon and a baby 
woodchuck had recently been found in 
Rocky River Park. The naturalist there 
had brought up Chucky on a milk bottle 
and both babies were the pets of the park. 
Rocky, two and a half months old, was 
friendly and playful. Chucky, a month 
older, was inclined to wander, if not 
watched. These animals proved a little 
more difficult to photograph without in- 
cluding unattractive backgrounds. The 
sunlight in the woods was spotty and 
Chucky would wander out of range or up 
a tree before I could change my camera 
settings. Part of this trouble was because 
I did not know their habits well enough 
to anticipate their actions. I asked the 
park Naturalist to play with them singly 
and then together, so as to keep them in 
a small area. As a title to introduce Rocky 
I used this verse: 
“This young Racoon or “little bear” 
For friendly play has quite a flare.” 

And Chucky ambles in after: 

“This Woodchuck, though she looks 

quite meek 

Runs fast, then calls, I'll hide, You 

seek !” 

My 450 foot reel still lacked about 150 
feet when our Cleveland Plain Dealer 
carried a story and picture of a baby fawn, 
found deserted on the edge of a woods, 
near a farm, fifty miles from the city. An 
Amish farmer owned the property and 
coaxed the hungry fawn toward his barn. 
His children made friends and fed the 
fawn warm milk from a baby’s bottle. 

Mr. Seely said he would drive out with 
me that bright Sunday afternoon. We 
were told that the Amish people seldom 
allow themselves to be photographed but 
the farmer said we might take any movies 
of the fawn we wanted. I began to “see” 
pictures everywhere. The fawn against 
the haystack, amongst the chickens, then 
looking up imto the curious but friendly 
eyes of a St. Bernard dog, and again the 
fawn with his white spots blending into a 
field of nodding daisies. We carried him 


over towards the woods and hoped he 
would run back to the children who were 
waving his milk bottle. This “leaping” I 
shot in slow motion but he didn’t leap 
long enough to give me much footage. 

Other visitors arriving, began to watch 
the fun I was having with my camera. 
Two children, not Amish, just drifted 
into the camera’s field and gave “Bambi” 
a second supper which greatly pleased 
both the fawn and myself. The sun was 
bright and steady and I could use uni- 
versal focus. Only the end of my film told 
me my movie story was drawing to a close. 

Adding this sequence to the others com- 
pleted my Pet reel, a simple story in color 
and motion, carefully edited with titles 
made on tinted blue stock. Editing is im- 
portant to all movie makers, especially 
amateurs. I also find that titles properly 
spaced clarify and aid the continuity. 
Only one ‘was used for the last subject: 

“A lost baby Fawn 
Is the pet of the farm!” 

We learn more through the eye today 
than through the ear. The ear, however, 
must not be forgotten. Background music 
on discs adds immeasurably to the enjoy- 
ment of silent movies. The following 
records I like to use during the projection 
of this film: Alt Wien (Old Vienna), 
Moment Musical, Perpetuum Mobile, 
Afternoon of a Fawn. 

Wild animals are pets only because 
some human being with a kindly feeling 
for animals has given time and affection 
to bring them up or to cultivate their ac- 
quaintance. This provided the continuity 
for my film, Pets. 

When I heard about the Amateur 
Movie Contest the National Humane As- 
sociation was holding on the subject of 
animals or pets, I immediately wanted to 
write a scenario for our pet cocker spaniel. 
Kodachrome movie films, as you know 
were not to be bought. It was then I re- 
membered I had a reel on the contest 
subject which children, and adults as well, 
seemed to enjoy thoroughly. I sent in 
“Pets,” not dreaming that my Topsy, for- 
tunately fullgrown, would take first prize 
in the 1945 contest of the Association. 
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SPECTROSCOPE SETS 
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EDMUND SALVAGE CO. 


P. O. AUDUBON, NEW JERSEY 


New Movie Releases 


IN LINE with its policy of bringing educa- 
tional films made in other countries into use in 
the United States, the Bell & Howell Filmo- 
sound Library has just released the first four 
of a series of 16mm color productions by Am- 
balal J. Patel, head of “Educational Films of 
India.” 


The first of these has been sounded here, 
with original native music by R. Bhatodekar 
and with editing and narration, held to a min- 
imum, by Wm. F. Kruse. Its title is Dance 
REVIVAL, and its colorful story tells of how a 
high-caste schoolgirl is moved to become a pro- 
fessional dancing teacher who travels from vil- 
lage to village to guide the revival of mass in- 
terest in folk dancing, a phase of the noteworthy 
national cultural resurgence. The film is 10 
minutes long, and will be released both in 
color and monochrome. The other three are 
color-silent only, also single reelers: 


Mysore: The city, public buildings, pal- 
aces. Military and religious procession, with 
masses of elephants in gorgeous trappings of 
solid gold. Ancient temple architecture con- 
trasts strangely with modern zoo. 


Baropa: A mixture of Indian and Euro- 
pean architecture. Birthday ceremonials for 
youthful regent. State farming with modern 
machinery. 


Ecurpse Stakes aT BomsBay: The equiva- 
lent of our “Kentucky Derby,” notables, 
crowds, fine horses, much color. 


Available for rental and sale through all 
branch libraries and film retailers, color $72 
per reel sale, $3 rental; monochrome (Dance 
Revival only) $36 sale, $1.50 rental. 


Three 16-mm. sound film releases of the 
Filmosound Library are: 


Guost CatcHer (Universal). No. 2568. 
Seven reels. Rental $17.50. Utterly unpredic- 
table combination of haunted house and musi- 
cal nonsense, with a “Topper” technique and 
a Southern accent. Played by the champion 
zanies of the modern theater and a star- 
studded cast (Olsen & Johnson, Gloria Jean, 
Leo Carrillo, Morton Downey, Andy Devine, 
Lon Chaney, Martha O'Driscoll). Available 
for approved non-theatrical audiences. 


Tuis Is Tue Lire (Universal). No. 2567. 
Nine reels. Rental $17.50. Overnight when 
Angela became eighteen, she tried to put her 
childhood twenty-five years behind her. A 
“crush” on an older hero is cured nicely, be- 
cause this is a nice picture about nice people. 
Pleasant music, fun, romance. (Donald O’Con- 
nor, Susanna Foster, Peggy Ryan, Louise Al- 
britton, Patric Knowles.) Available for ap- 
proved non-theatrical audiences. 


Secrets Or Tue Sea. No. 5845, Ten min. 
Rental $1.50. Sale $30.00. The fantastic life 
of the sea revealed by collection of dredge and 
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SOMETHING Na IN MOVIE FILM DEVELOPING 


$24.50 


Plus Federal 
Excise Tax 


VIES 


The new Morse G-3 Daylight Tank is the unit movie fans have been 
looking for. Processes movie or miniature camera film. After loading 
in dark room, all developing operations are performed safely and 
quickly in full daylight. Tested and proved in tough military service, 
where over 6,000 Morse G-3 Daylight Tanks 
were used by the Army Air Forces. 










1 Processes 16 or 35 mm. movie films for negative 
or reversal process. 


2 Acid-proof molded black plastic tank and cover 
—metal parts of stainless steel. 


3 Stainless steel film reels that accommodate up to 
100 feet of 16 mm., 35 mm. or Double 8 mm. 
film. A quick twist of top flange of reel changes 
from one size to the other. 


4 Positive film lock keeps film on reels. 


5 Light-tight developing tank and cover. Cover has 
light-proof funnel opening to introduce process- 
ing solutions and water. Tank equipped with 
drain and attached drain plug, to draw off solu- 
tions after use. 


6 All operations may be made in bright light after 
loading and securing cover. 


7 Agitation automatically supplied by movement 
of film through solution. 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
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tow nets. The complete life history of a swim- 
ming sea slug, the Nudibranch. (Produced in 
Australia. ) 


A Mrracte On Main Street is a Columbia 
feature production in sound, having nine reels 
and starring Margo and Walter Abel. 

Set in the picturesque background of the 
Mexican quarter of Los Angeles, a sympa- 
thetically told story of heartbreak and sacrifice 
unfolds and the picture begins by showing 
Margo (a dancer) married, but childless, who, 
upon entering a church on Christmas Eve, 
finds an abandoned baby in the Manger of the 
Christ-Child. Then a baby’s appealing inno- 
cence touches her heart and drama founded 
upon life itself, filled with heart throbs and 
romance and gripping realism, unreels in this 
poignant tale. “A Miracle On Main Street” is 
universal entertainment. Exclusive world-wide 
16mm rights are controlled by Commonwealth 
Pictures Corporation, 729 Seventh Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Ration Buives, another release from Com- 
monwealth Pictures Corporation, is a one- 
reeler, featuring Louis Jordan and his Tymph- 
ony Five, providing entertainment for twelve 
minutes, with Broadway and Hollywood’s new 
and outstanding colored entertainers. 


So Enps Our Nicurt, with Frederic March, 
Frances Dee, Margaret Sullivan and Glenn 
Ford, is released on 16mm film by Pictorial 
Films, Inc., RKO Building, Radio City 20, 
N. Y. Rental $17.50 per day; running time 
1% hours. From the novel “Flotsam” by Erich 
Maria Remarque. 





Official Films Movie Catalog 

Available free is Official Films’ new 32-page 
catalog, listing more than 115 entertaining and 
educational films. The catalog offers films to 
suit every taste and every age group. 

For your free copy of this illustrated cata- 
log, write to Official Films, Inc., 625 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y 





Humone Society Sponsors Movie Contest 

THE American Humane Association is spon- 
soring its second motion picture contest exclu- 
sively for amateurs. The subject of the contest 
is pets, domestic animals, birds and wildlife, 
and the purpose to create a friendly, kindly 
interest in animals, through motion pictures. 
(See article pages 94 to 98 for helpful hints.) 
A panel of five judges will award $300 in six 
different prizes. The judges represent both the 
Humane Association and amateur motion pic- 
ture groups. Of the latter is Leo J. Heffernan, 
President, Metropolitan Motion Picture Club, 
New York City, who authorized “Light on the 
Subject,” Minicam, January. Entry blanks and 
rules for the contest may be secured by writing 
the Motion Picture Contest, The American 
Humane Association, 135 Washington Avenue, 
Albany 6, N. Y. Entries must be in the offices 
of the Association by March 31, 1946. 
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For the first time in four long years, club 
members all over America really let go with 
Christmas parties, gatherings highlighted by 
the thoughts of peace and brightened by the 
presence of the returned club member from 
far off theatres of war. There were many more 
photographic Christmas Cards, too, and we 
wish to thank the friends who deluged our 
offices with them. Now how are you doing 
on those New Year’s Resolutions? 


The members of PHOTO ALPINE are busy 
preparing prints for their annual yearbook. 
This activity seems to be a popular one with 
clubs for, of course, it’s a deluxe way of 
trading prints with friends and provides a nice 
review of the year’s best work at the club. 
Over a period of years, member’s individual 
progress may be traced. Some hints on the 
preparation of such a book are taken from 
“The Northwesterner,” the official publication 
of the Seattle Chapter, PSA. 


Twenty books will be made, thus each per- 
son will make twenty copies of each of 
two prints. Pictures will be 8x10 inches and 
may be made to bleed, or with margins, but 
must be able to stand 1/16th inch trim on all 
four sides. Each member’s photographs will 
face each other, with plastic binding in the 
center. The book will be vertical in position, 
and horizontal prints will be bound with their 
tops to the left as the book is opened. The 
highest scoring print of the year, for each 
club member and one of his own selection are 
the ones chosen for the book, These may be 
printed on any surface paper, any tone, any 
picture size and shape on an 8 x 10 sheet. 


The December Continental Print Competi- 
tion of the PSA shows these winners in Class 
A. Tied for first place with 70 points each— 
MANHATTAN CAMERA CLUB and ST. 
LOUIS CAMERA CLUB. A close second with 
68 point—PHOTOGRAPHIC GUILD OF 
DETROIT. Top clubs in Class B were DE- 
TROIT CAMERA CLUB, 61 points and 
OAKLAND CAMERA CLUB with 55 points. 
In the early innings, this looks like quite a 
ball game. A ballplayer has to knuckle down 
to an umpire’s decision and so it is with the 
photographers and the judges. There are three 
more contests to sweat out before the winners 
are announced. 


Members of the SOCIETY OF MAGAZINE 
PHOTOGRAPHERS are busy sending in 
prints for their first annual exhibition. This up 
and coming organization is doing a great job 
in helping to organize the many activities and 
solving a few perplexing professional problems 
of the magazine photographer. Their new 
Annual should see print during 1946, and 
with all the talent available, promises to be 
a honey. 





BUY “ASSOCIATED” .... 


FIRST CHOICE WITH 
FIRST CLASS PHOTOGRAPHERS! 


The New Post-war 


MARTON PROJECTOR 


for 2x2 Slides and 
35mm. Film 7 


$97.50 


@ Lifetime construction of solid aluminum casting 
—in handsome black crackle finish. 

@ 10” long, 44” wide and ONLY 5” high—elimi- 
posing top heaviness. 

@ Spiral focusing lens permits instant, positive ad- 
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ustment. 
ther features include knurled adjuster wheel to 
raise or lower image, triple condenser system, 
exclusive cooling system. 
+ Egueped with 100-watt bulb, slide carrier aod 
ord with switch. (Strip’ film carrier $3.50 
path 


New Dark Room Aid 


ENLARGING - STRIPMETER 


For Automatic 
Strip-testin 
The new STRIP 
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test exposures AU- 
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HEADMASTER 


AMERICA'S NEWEST and 
FINEST ENGINEERED 
CAMERA HEAD 


No annoying gears or pan 
tilt rods—just a highly effi- 
cient, fast and accurate all 
purpose camera head. 


See Your Dealer and Buy Nothing 
until you have seen the Headmaster 


$16.50 


Plus Tax 


K. & F. PRODUCTS CO. 


3038 TERMINAL ANNEX 
LOS ANGELES 54, CALIFORNIA 





























Fhe Little Man who Stands for 


‘Ga SERVICES SAVINGS 


SALE OF HOME MOVIES! 


Clearance of Castle and Official Subjects 
from our Rental Library. 


LIMITED SUPPLY!—ORDER NOW! 





SMM. Subjects Complete ........... $ 4.00 
16MM. Silent Subjects ............ 6. 

16MM. Sound Subjects ............. 13.00 
16MM. Sound Color Subjects ........ 25.00 


Catalogs on Request 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


HABER:FINK 


12 WARREN ST. N.Y.7. BA7:1230 


FR vor 


344 x4 From 35MM om to 
COLOR PRINTS 
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Rapid Service. 
Minimum Order 
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P. O. BOX 1682, LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 
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THE CIRCLE OF CONFUSION of Whit. 
tier, Calif., is going to give more serious 
thought to competition titles after this. “Nurs- 
ery Rhymes” seemed a reasonable subject, but 
on the night of the print contest the easels, 
which are permanently warped from the weight 
of previous shows, stood bare except for five 
lonely prints huddled together. DeWitt Bishop’s 
“Twinkle, Twinkle Little Star” was most popu- 
lar. It’s none of our business, and we shouldn’t 
worry about it, but members of the MONT- 
REAL AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER’S 
CLUB are asked to make a picture to fit this 
title—“Ring happy bells, across the snow.” 


THE PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS OF 

AMERICA have organized a Woman’s Group 
for the purpose of encouraging and helping 
girls and women to broaden their interest in 
photography as a hobby or a highly remunera- 
tive profession. This camera club meets at 
115 East 40th St., New York City on the first 
and third Tuesdays of the month, and visitors 
are welcome. The Women’s Group holds a 
session of helpful suggestions, questions and 
answers, print criticism and demonstrations 
from 7 to 8 p.m. on each third Tuesday. 


The Grab-bag contest has been a popular 
feature of the JAMAICA CAMERA CLUB. 
The salon committee wrapped various objects 
so as not to reveal their contents. Those mem- 
bers who wished to enter prints in the Grab- 
bag competition in February selected a pack- 
age at the annual Christmas Party. They were 
expected to take the object home and photo- 
graph it to the best of their ability. The prints 
are then turned in for the February competi- 
tion and judged in the usual manner. 


That old musket of the vintage of °49 is 
getting to be a trade mark of the RETLAW 
CAMERA CLUB in San Francisco. Guest 
judge Jack Cannon, looking sharp in civies 
again, proved a very hard guy to frighten. 
Zum Brunnen may have had hopes of getting 
the judge to change his vote on one of the 
prints, but Jack merely looked down the 
barrel of this pea shooter and said: “You don’t 
expect that thing to stand up against a ‘Can- 
non’ do you?” Zum shyly put down his cap 
pistol and sheepishly walked away. 


One of the METROPOLITAN CAMERA 
CLUB COUNCIL’S ambitious plans has 
reached fulfillment. Under the supervision of 
Victor Scales an official directory of camera 
clubs in the metropolitan New York area has 
been published. Complete membership data 
for each club, dues, location and dates of meet- 
ings are given. All photographic dealers in 
New York expect to be supplied with this 
directory and anyone interested in joining a 
camera club in this area may obtain this 
booklet for the asking. Current membership 
drives should be successful in New York as 
well as other cities. The American Home maga- 
zine, after conducting a reader survey, found 
that 89% of its readers owned some kind of 
a camera and 36% of them expected to buy 
a new one as soon as they become avai ‘ 
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Three hundred and fifty new members in 
the past few months considerably strengthens 
the KODAK CAMERA CLUB'S claim of 
being the largest camera club in the world. 
Total membership is now well over 3000. 


Hans Kaden, the well known pictorialist of 
Philadelphia has inaugurated a new course in 
pictorial photography at the School of Modern 
Photography in New York. He will hold 
classes on Thursday evenings and full informa- 
tion may be had directly from the school. 


DASSONVILLE PRINT COMPETITION 


Dassonville Co., Ltd., manufacturer of Char- 
coal Black projection papers, announce the 
Second Annual Dassonville Print Competition, 
beginning January 1, 1946. Although primarily 
planned for camera club group participation, 
the Competition wili be broadened this year 
to include individual entries. The Dassonville 
Camera Club Trophy and five other prizes 
will be awarded to the winning clubs. In ad- 
dition there will be at least 250 individual 
prizes, consisting of $10.00 Merchandise Certifi- 
cates, and as many more as the judges deem 
worthy. 

All prints entered in a club group entry are 
eligible for the $10.00 Merchandise Certificate 
awards as well as all individual entries from 
photographers who are not affiliated with a 
camera club. Individual entrants are not, 
however, eligible for the camera club awards. 

The Camera Club Competition this year will 
be divided into two groups: (1) for Clubs 
having fifty or more members, and (2) for 
Clubs having less than fifty members. The 
Dassonville Camera Club Trophy will be 
awarded to the Club in either group which, in 
the opinion of the Judges, enters the most 
highly meritorious selection of prints. A suit- 
able first prize will be awarded to the group 
which does not win the trophy, and duplicate 
awards will be made to Clubs placing second 
and third in both groups. 

Five judges known for the high quality of 
their own work and their experience and fair- 
ness in judging, will select the prize winners. 


All prints entered in the Competition must 
be made on Dassonville papers. There will be 
no restrictions as to subject matter, size or 
process. Black-and-white, toned or hand- 
colored prints may be submitted. Prints may be 
mounted or unmounted, either will be ac- 
cepted. Judging will be on the basis of print 
quality, composition and subject selection. The 
competition closes April 1, 1946, and all entries 
must be received by that date. Prize winners 
will be notified by mail as soon after the close 
of the contest as possible. 

The Dassonville Camera Club Trophy, won 
in 1945 by the St. Louis Camera Club, has 
been especially designed for the company by 
Olive Gooden. It is cast in bronze and 
mounted on a marble base. This Trophy and 
other awards become the permanent property 
of the winning clubs. For detailed information 
and entry blanks write to Contest Editor, 
Dassonville “> Ltd., 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


YES, WE SAY IT AGAIN... 
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booklet ‘Helpful Hints 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID 
FOR USED EQUIPMENT 
for Better Pictures” 
by Jacob Deschin, 


A.R.P.S., noted pho- 
tographer, author and 
lecturer, exclusive 
with Royaltone only. 


248" Sevenun Inc., Dont. 6 
245 Seventh Ave. yy. 4, ™. Y¥. 
detail stocks available of all photo- 
4 ‘ab nd me FREE 


Inc. 


part 6, 245 Saventt Ave. 
Helsea 2-3310 
ew York 1, N. Y. 


Established 1918. 
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SPEEDY PRINT DRYING 


MINUTES 
DOES IT 


Our new double-sided 
Flipper Model F-14 
Print Dryer with two 
13” x 15%" platens 
dries glossy prints in 





4-6 minutes per batch. 


FLIP OF THE WRIST 
While the first batch of prints is drying, a flip 
of the wrist turns the dryer over and exposes 
a second drying surface. 


ECONOMICAL 
The Flipper Model F-14 Print Dryer is economical 
to operate; consumes only 1/5 of a Kilowatt 
Hour per hour of use. It is economical to buy; 
lists ot $12.88 plus tax. 
OTHER MODELS AVAILABLE 


For further information on our quality equip- 
ment osk your dealer or write to 


LABORATORIES, INC. 
A 1570 S. 1st Street 


Milwaukee 4, Wis. 





PHOTOS ENLARGED 


For best results, send your negatives to us 
5” x 7” 5 for $1.00 from one negative. Each 









8” x 10” 3 for $1.00 } individual attention “Nex: 
11” x 14” 3 for $2.00 ) Show. soc extras 7°" 
We pay postage. Send money with order. No C. 0. D. 
HI-LITE PHOTO STUDIO 
Parkway, N, Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 


GORGEOUS GIRLS 


terploces 0 s Most Beautiful Models Posed in Thrilling Mas- 
terp’ of Pin-up Art. 
odachrome Color Stiteo-8 for $1; 5—$2. 

Seeen Negatives—10 for $1; 2! 

35mm Transparencies, Caeenetee— 13-81; 35—S$2. 

Pin-up Phofographs—10 for $1; 25—$2 

Free Offer: Select $6 worth; send only $5; 

get $1 worth free. 


FINE ARTS PRODUCTIONS 


P, O. Box 2084 San Antonio 6, Tex. 
ENLARGEMENTS 


4x6--25¢, 5x7--35c, 8x10--60c, 11x14--$1.25 
DEVELOPING, PRINTING, COPYING 


yur ond with instructions. 
a, finished work promptly. C.O.D. if desired. 
Write for price list and free mailers. 


PHOTO SERVICES, Inc. 
580 Market St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


NOW! 100 FEET 35mm. FILM 


704 Eastern 





























Surplus frem government stocks! 

SPEED PAN. (Weston speed, mong $ 30 
Packed by us in metal can on camera 

spool. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 

refunded. Prompt shipment. Postpaid 


PARKO COMPANY faa tiite, texss 
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Be PRODUCTS 


Stereo Attachment and Viewer 


THE Radex Stereo Company, 1328 West 
Sixth Street, Los Angeles, announces the first 
in a new line of third dimensional products 
designed around the universally popular 35mm. 
camera and the 2”x2” slide. 

The Radex Stereo Parallel when mounted 
between the camera and the tripod, provides 
a means for taking two double frame 35mm. 
shots at the proper Stereo inter-ocular. When 
mounted in two standard 2”x2” slide binder: 
the transparencies form a perfect stereo pair, 
either of which may be viewed or projected 
singly. As a pair, they may be inserted in a 
Radex Stereo Slide Holder for third dimen- 
sional viewing or projection. 

The Stereo Parallel is threaded to fit any 
standard tripod and has a thumb screw at top, 
fitting the standard tripod thread in any cam- 
era. When mounted on a levelled tripod, the 


first picture is taken in No. 1 position. The 
film is then turned and at the same time the 
camera is moved to No. 2 position where the 
second exposure is made. 

The Radex Binocular-Scope third dimen- 
sional viewer is made of die-cast aluminum, 
has a fine grain black crackle finish with 
chrome plated accessories. Among the out- 
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@ The Wollensak lenses you’ve been waiting 
for are now at your dealer’s. And—they’re 
better than ever—because each Wollensak 
lens is specially treated with WOCOTE*, 
Wollensak’s anti-reflecting hard coating. 
You'll appreciate the sharper, more 
brilliant images made possible by lens 
coating. You'll welcome the de- 
pendable results you get with your 
Wollensak lenses. Your dealer 
has a moderate supply of these 
fine new lenses in all popular 
focal lengths, a more limited 
supply in the longer focal 
lengths. Order yours now. 


@ Yes, these pho- 
tographs were taken 

by the same photog- 
rapher within a few 
seconds of each other... 
with the same lens. De- 
veloping and printing con- 
ditions were identical. BUT 
—Picture A was taken with 
uncoated lens; Picture B, with 
coated lens. Note how Wollensak 
COATED OPTICS made possible 

a crisp, sparkling photograph (by 
reducing the internal reflections 
which caused “flare” and fogging ... 
by increasing the light transmission of 
the lens). 


*WOCOTE lens cleaner and 
WOCOTE lens cleaning tis- 
sues are also available at 
your dealer's, They're 
tally designed to 
eep coated lenses 
clean; ask for them 
when you — 
your new Wol- 
densak lenses, 
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PRINTON COLOR PRINTS 


FROM YOUR MINIATURE KODACHROMES 


34% x 4¥%2 at 65c 


DON’T CONFUSE THESE BIG PRINTS 
WITH SMALLER SIZES! 


5: ae $2.00 
Sx ... $300 


Three convenient sizes . . . made on new ANSCO 
PRINTON .. . you will want to send your favorite color 
transparencies for PRINTON COLOR PRINTS today. 


Note: The resulting finished print closely resembles the original 
transparency in color rendition. You should not expect to duplicate 
your transparency exactly, however, because as in all color print- 
ing processes which do not employ masking, there are minor losses 
in color saturation. 


Low 35mm. Black-and-white 
prices too! 36 Exp. roll devel- 
oped and enlarged to 3 x 4, 
90c. 18 Exp. roll 55c. 


Write for new 
TECHNIFINISH folder 












35MM POSITIVE TRANSPARENCIES 
1 Roll 36 exposures 40c 


3 Rolls $1.10; 6 rolls $2.00 


We will print 35mm. safety film positives rf 35mm 
x2” siiges or’ ‘or from the full 

strip, Returned intact. Fine grain developing ing of 35mm. ogee 
35mm. film 





ve 25c. loaded cartri: ages of 
Sc roll; nopative o or tive. Catalogue of Stock” lides "=" 
request. 36 35 board Slide Moun Soe. Special 


on Gem Jr. Slide File $1.00. FREE MAILE 
POSITIVE PRINT CO. 129 N. Wood Ave., Linden, w. J. 














and Instantaneous Semanedl 
PLAYBACK UNIT. Lengthy Recordings; 
Clear, Powerful; Eliminates Titles. 
MILES REPRODUCER CO. 812 BROADWAY,N.Y.3 as 
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standing features of this viewer are its high 
quality precision ground lenses @1%4” in diam- 
eter), and its vernier adjustable focus. In 
appearance and operation it resembles an ex- 
pensive pair of binoculars. 

The Radex Stereo Company also has the 
largest library of color stereo slides in the 
world. Each Radex Stereo Slide consists of 
two 2”x2” color slides (a stereo pair) inserted 
in an aluminum Stereo Slide Holder. Sold 
individually or in sets of six. See advertise- 
ment on page 135 or write to Radex Stereo 
Company for complete details. 


Hickok Exposure Meter 


THE new Hickok exposure meter gives 5 direct 
readings for black-and-white and color pictures 
and there is a scale for both movies and stills. 
The values of light begin at .3 foot candles and 
extend to 3077 foot candles, and as the scale 
divisions are nearly uniform, accurate read- 
ings can be obtained in all parts of the scale. 
The case is molded in one piece and sealed 
against dust by a double window and gaskets. 
When the Hickok Exposure Meter is set for a 





desired film and shutter speed (this is a simul- 
taneous setting), direct reading of the shutter 
opening is indicated by the pointer. The meter 
weighs six ounces and measures 2%4x2%4xi 
inches. 


Ceiling Projector for Bedridden 


In addition to their line of cameras, Argus, 
Incorporated, of Ann Arbor, Mich., is manu- 
facturing a ceiling microfilm projector for bed- 
ridden patients. The projector was designed 
for Projected Books, Inc., a non-profit organi- 
zation, which supplies the projector together 
with microfilm books of all sorts to veteran 
hospitals. The projector is being made available 
to the general public. 





THE ONLY WAY TO MOUNT 
PHOTOGRAPHS PROPERLY! 


AREL PHOTO SUPPLY: ST. LOUIS, 
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Camera Guides Published Here 
For First Time 


CAMERA GUIDES for those who own 
either a Leica, Rolleiflex, Contax or Exakta 
camera are being published by Transatlantic 
Arts, Forest Hills, N. Y. Each is a manual, with 
many photographs, diagrams and tables, that 
fully describes the particular camera and ad- 
vises the amateur photographer, as well as the 
professional, on how to use it. Some of the 
subjects covered are handling the camera, 
lenses, viewfinders and accessories; tone ren- 
dering, focus, exposure, making close-ups and 
the handling of different types of subjects. 

These four handy pocket-size guides have 
been compiled by authors who have had long 
experience in handling the camera in question, 
and their advice is the result of a_ highly 
critical sense that has not been tempered by a 
manufacturer’s disregard for the limitations of 
his product. 

The “Rolleifiex Guide,” by F. W. Frerk, 
also covers the use of the Rolleicord. W. D. 
Emanuel has written the others, which are the 
“Leica Guide,” the “Contax Guide” and the 
“Exakta Guide.” 


_ giude contains 112 pages and sells for 
$1.75. 


New Strip-Testing System 


THE AUTO-STRIPMETER is a new ex- 
ey strip-testing and paper-contrast device 
ing offered by the Cine-Cam Corporation 
20 East 42nd Street, New York. Its fo 08 | 
advantage is that instead of making a series of 
strips of adjoining portions of the negative, it 
makes five strips (at different exposure-times ) 
of the identical portion of the negative, pro- 

viding positive comparison. 


The Auto-Stripmeter is a thin metal box 
about 5x5 inches. A small strip of paper 
(about % of a 5x7 sheet) is inserted. The 
paper is exposed through a slot in the box and 
is advanced by pressing a button. This allows 

same portion of the negative to be printed 
for cach test exposure. Complete instructions 
are furnished for use with both black-and- 
white prints and with Printon and various 
other color-printing and separation media. 


Additional accessories available include a set 
of filter-holders for color printing and separa- 
tion, a calculator for transposing exposure- 
times from one degree of magnification or F- 
stop to any other and from one type of sensi- 
tive material to another, and a paper-cutter 
for trimming the strips to correct size. 





RELOAD ALL 35 MM CARTRIDGES 


BY-77, tale) OB 
W.W.BOES CO. 
BOX 67 DAVU STA. 


DAYTON:6-OHIO 














VERDITONE! 


Verditone is a new KRUXO Portrait En- 
larging paper which produces beautiful 
olive effects. High quality and uniformity 
guaranteed. Here is an outstanding warm- 
tone chloro-bromide projection paper for 
portraiture . . . one grade of contrast suit- 
able for all reasonable portrait negatives. 


COMPLETE LINE of PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPERS 


The KRUXO line includes a grade for 
every purpose and a surface for every taste. 
KRUXO Photographic Papers are again 
available in sufficient quantity to insure 
prompt delivery. Ask your dealer. 


KILBORN 


PHOTO PAPER COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 




























1S YOUR 


CAMERA 


i: wo 


w» ACRA-COTE 


Now available to every pho- 
tographer, the sensational 
new method of lens coating. 
Acra-coted lenses achieve . . 
© Increased color fidelity. 
¢ Higher quality shadow de- 
tail and contrast. 
¢ Elimination of flare and 
scattering of light. 
Take your lens to your local 
photographic dealer or send 
direct. When requesting 
prices, please state name of 
lens manufacturer, type and 
‘F’’ number. 


LADSTONE 8403 
DEPT M 
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GUARANTEED 


35 FILM! 





MINIFILM 35MM DAYLIGHT 
LOADING CARTRIDGE (36 EXP.) 


SUPER XX SUPREME 
PLUS X ULTRA SPEED 


PANATOMIC X SUPERIOR #2 
Your Choice — 65c Each 


25 ft. $4.00 100 ft $4.50 
BULK BULK 


Boes De Luxe Film Loader loads 
35MM Cartridges—100 ft. capacity 


$7.95 


35MM FILM, FINE GRAIN DEVELOPED 
AND ENLARGED! 


Any 36 Exp. roll of film fine 
grain processed and fees 39 
negative enlarged to 3!/,x4!/, 
S.W. glossy; also Univex and 
ne haere dae in be 
Write for free mailing bags and price list. 


Univex or Memo Reloads, 49c each! 


ROLL FILM AVAILABLE 


127—27¢ 120—33c¢ 116—38c 
620—33c  616—38c 


MINIMUM ORDER—3 ROLLS 
Include Postage — 10c Per 3 Rolls 
Mail orders promptly filled. 
Postpaid or C. O. D. 


INIATURE FILM 


SUPPLY COMPANY 


a 7th AVE M-¥.C BR. 9-5811 
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Tri-Vision Camera and Viewer 


THE Haneel tri-vision camera and viewer, 
has been placed on the market by the Hance] 
Company of Los Angeles, parent organization 
of the Plastic and Rubber Products Co. 

Basically designed for color photography, the 
Haneel has two color corrected, coated lenses 
which operate simultaneously for snapshots or 





bulb. The F.8 lenses are Lestra-Lite, custom- 
made for Haneel by the Ray Control Com- 
pany of Pasadena, California. 

The camera has shutter openings of F.8, F.11 
and F.16 with a shutter speed of 1/80 of a 
second. 


If a person desires to use the Haneel as a 
conventional camera, he need mask only one 
lens. Standard 828 roll film is used. In dual 
lens shots, six sets may be obtained on a roll. 
When used as a conventional camera, 12 ex- 
posures may be obtained as compared with 
the usual eight. This is due to a film con- 
servation idea and a slight reduction in the 
image. A key at the back of the camera ex- 
plains how to turn the film while in dual or 
conventional use. 

The viewer has a slot at the top in which 
film transparencies are inserted. A button is 
pressed and a battery powered light illuminates 
the transparencies, giving three dimensional re- 
production. The sights on the viewer are ad- 
justable to individual eyes. 

The camera stresses simplicity of operation. 
Lens correction is such that an amateur can 
get sharp images without the worry of focusing. 

The set is priced at $40, with tax included 
on the camera. There is no federal tax on the 
viewer. 

















NEW! FOTOSHOP BOOK DIVIDEND PLAN 


Develop Your Photo Library at Great Savings 


The Fotoshop Book Dividend Plan makes it possible for you to 
save more than 15% on book prices. Here is how the plan works— 
For every purchase from our large book department, we will pre- 
sent Dividend Coupons which may be applied towards payment on 
subsequent book purchases. At least 75c worth of coupons—repre- 
senting $5.00 in book purchases—must be sent in at one time to 
a applied on a new book purchase, Further Dividend Coupons 

presented for that part of the purchase covered by cash 

a FOTOSHOP’S Book Dividend Plan now makes it possi- 
Bie for you to read more photo books, increase your knowledge at 
worthwhile savings. 

Write for current list of books on hand. 








Yours for the asking FOTOSHOP feseemns offers the famous 


SIMPLEX 
BARGAIN BULLETIN SIMPLEX: | 


Magazine 16 mm Camera 
A “BEST BUY" 











@ Eastman Kodak magazines — 
color & B-W.. 
,@ g footage 
@ Dust-free tubular 
e angle shutter 
@ Single- rame exposure adjustment 
@ Compact, pockette size 
: Smart gray actin finish 
e@ Int ty lenses 
one of these famous Sim- OTOS guaran 
= Pockette Magazine cameras oF HOP = 
or = fun in your movie- 
Our fortunate purchase 
— possible this amazing low 
NEW! yours now! Ly - a 
Airmail or wire your order. 
40 pages filled with outstanding 
bargains—new and used—of every- 
thing photographic. Send for FREE With all-leather case 


cory soma y- se coupon for conve- 


NEW CAMERAS ARE HERE! 22-200 Sri Serge 
cameras and equipment. We have no 
old waiting lists! At Fotoshop, orders are first being accepted NOW! Act promptly—place 


your order—and assure yourself of early delivery of your choice from the following list of 
famous products. 














ANSCO KODAK PERFEX MERCURY 

ARGUS CIROFLEX BOLEX VICTOR 

REVERE AMPRO DE-JUR WESTON 

G. E. SIMMONS FEDERAL and many others 
MAIL COUPON FOTOSHOP, INC. (Dept. M-246) 


18 E, 42nd St., N. Y. C. 18 


FOR CONVENIENCE SS ch SCN GR. oie ccccesvsctvecescs gacieiN eeke 


FOTOSHOP, ime. | ooo. tse nn 


98 EAST 42u0 STREET 





Name ........ 
$36 WEST 32ND STREET ee PEE eT Re Been ree eee 
“Two Great Stores in the Heart of New York” 
ie Te I one 5 ain ees vce ctcnnccvestnecercnstdanseeeh ere 














Now you can make 
EVERY COLOR TRANSPARENCY 


A GOOD ONE (~~ 


Instead of throwing away Koda- 
omes that are dense, foggy or 
under-exposed let Reduko restore 
their true color brilliance. Reduces 
and corrects faulty color balance. 
Lightens and improves overcast 
transparencies. Just a Reduko 
to water. Sold at Photographic 
and Department Stores. $1.25 in 
U.S.A. y Products 480 
ington Avenue, New York 17. 


REDUCES UNDER-EXPOSED KODACHROMES 


















ReDUKY 
~Smewse 
aes | 








YOULL BE DELIGHTED 
35mm. FILM 
DEVELOPED 
36 ENLARGEMENTS 
8 EXP. ROLL ENLARGED, 35< 


16 EXP. SPLIT ENLARGED, 55c 


Prove it to yourself—send your next roll to us. Fine 
in developin bgp precision. Modern 
Srooxy La Sat 4", deckled, with embossed 
in and date. If less than 25 prints Free Print 
credit. Send money and roll or write for FREE 
Mailers. e 
Professional contact finishing. 8 Ex- 
posure roll developed and complete 
set of Super Professional prints. t 
credit for poor exposures. 
U. S. PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 5710-A Dept. E Chicago 80 










Printachrome 


COLOR PRINTS 


FROM ANY SIZE ROLL AND CUT FILM 
KODACHROMES, ANSCOS AND KODACOLORS 





Each print attractively mounted and see roe & 
ctructions of as necessary fore ia em © Ge 
3x4Y2 Priats of full frame 35mm. or Bantams 
attractively mounted, 





|,» mo cropping _.. $1.00 
G. D. MORAN & co. 
245 EAST 21 ST. NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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Kodak Announces New Color Printing Process 


A NEW oolor printing process which makes 
possible the production of one full color print 
every ten minutes, and cuts two-thirds to three- 
quarters from the time required for the fastest 
wash-off relief method of color printing, has 
been announced by the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. 

The new process, called the Kodak Dye 
Transfer Color Process, utilizes the principle 
of dye transfer from matrices made from color 
separation negatives. However, every step in 
the process—from the making of the color 
separation negatives to the transfer of the dye 
from the matrix to the paper—has been im- 
proved over former matrix color printing 
methods so that the entire process takes only a 
fraction of the time heretofore required. 

Any photographer owning a contact printer, 
or, aodeodiie. an enlarger, will, with this new 
process, be able to produce a full color print in 
less than an hour and a half—excluding nega- 
tive and print drying time—from the moment 
he begins making color separation negatives. 

Repetitive color prints— which with this 
process maintain an unusually high standard 
of equality—can be turned out on the average 
of one every ten minutes once the matrices 
are made. 

This new color printing process was de- 
scribed as having the following advantages over 
wash off relief methods of printing. It will 
give better quality prints, offers improved 
color saturation, has greater ease of control, 
requires less than one-third as much time to 
make the first print and less than one-eighth 
as much time to produce successive prints, its 
dyes are faster to light, and it lowers labor 
costs—from the commercial photographic stand- 
point — since it tremendously increases the 
number of prints a workman can produce in a 
given period of time. 

Control processes for enhancing the quality 
of the color prints were also said to be made 
easier. By means of various steps the color 
balance of a picture can be easily controlled, 
contrast may be increased or reduced, and the 
finished prints may be spotted and retouched. 

Users will be able to buy all the required 
chemicals in a complete kit, plus sets of re- 
placement dyes, and necessary developers. A 
quart of the dyes used in the process is suffi- 
cient to make about thirty 8x10-inch full color 
prints on paper. 

The speed and improved quality with which 
color print making is possible with the new 
technique are directly attributed to a new 
and improved method of making separation 
negatives, changes in the production and regis- 
tering of matrices by means of which the dyes 
are transferred to the paper, and faster dyes 


rolls finegrain developed and 

MM superbly enlarged to 34x44 

on doubleweight velvet paper: 

36 exp. $1.56, 18 exp. $1.05. Glossy: 36 

exp. $1.31, 18 exp. $.90. Your cartridge 
reloaded: 36 exp. $.45, 18 exp. $.30. 

Mailer, price list, and valuable ‘“‘DO’s and DON’Ts” FREE 
SPIRATONE FINE GRAIN LABS., Dept. M 

49 West 27th St., New York 1, M. Y., Tel.: MU-4-1329 
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which are absorbed more rapidly by the 


printing paper. 

The method by which color separation 
negatives are made from color transparencies 
has been simplified—and a more uniform 
quality has been insured—by the discovery of 
methods which can be put down in cook-book 
fashion so that when you do this, and follow 
with this, you get that result. 

The production of matrices—which can be 
made to give prints up to 16x20 inches—has 
been speeded up by the elimination of several 
time-consuming operations in previous pro- 
cesses. This new method of matrix production 
leaves the silver image of the picture on the 
matrix—instead of bleaching it out—and thus 
greatly facilitates the registering of the three 
primary color images one atop the other. It 
also eliminates the fixing bath and the long 
washing period previously required. 


This registry of matrices takes place in this 
new process before the matrices are dyed and 
the image is transferred to the print. The step 
is accomplished by placing the matrices on a 
sheet of glass, setting them in register, and 
then trimming two common edges of the films 
so that whenever those edges are again matched 
the three images will be in perfect alignment. 


The method by which the dye-images on the 
matrices are transferred, in proper register, 
from the matrices to the paper is one of the 
outstanding advancements in the new process. 
For this step a transfer “blanket” is used. The 
blanket is made of a translucent waterproof 
material, generally resembling light celluloid 
but of a different composition, which is hinged 
to a board much like a page in a book. On 
the blanket, to which the matrices adhere firm- 
ly, are mounted several disks against which the 
trimmed matrices are aligned. When the blan- 
‘ket is lifted the matrix is placed in position, 
the blanket is lowered until it lies just above 
the surface of the paper, and then the final 
contact between the matrix and paper is pro- 
duced by a single sweep of a rubber print 
roller. 


With former matrix method color printing 
processes, the time required to transfer the dye 
from the matrix to the paper averaged from 
ten to thirty minutes per matrix. The new 
method, however, requires—as a result of the 
new dyes and more absorbent printing paper 
used—only two to four minutes for an equiva- 
lent step. 


A high rate of print production is possible 
with this new color printing process, inasmuch 
as matrices re-immersed in dye after use are 
completely ready for subsequent print making 
by the time the first print is finished. 





A book of 
magnificent 
photographs by 

Andreas Feininger — with 
an introduction in the in- 
imitable prose of John 
Erskine. This is NEW YORK 
in all its brilliance—by day 
and by night —its people, 
its buildings, its streets, its 
foreign sections. A breath- 
takingly beautiful book, it 
provides a memorable 
panorama of the world’s 
most famous city. A re- 
markable gift. $5.00 





Available wherever books 
ore sold 


NEW 
YORK 


by ANDREAS FEININGER 
Introduction by 
JOHN ERSKINE 


DAVIS 


CHICAGO + NEW YORK 





ZIFF 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 








By means of the Kodak Dye Transfer Color (/ 1 You Want the Finest Finishing! 


Process, full color prints suitable for commer- 

cial and illustrative purposes, are now within 

reach of capable photographic craftsmen includ- 

ing the serious amateur desiring high quality 

color prints. These prints can be produced 

from color transparencies of any kind whether 
made on miniature or sheet film. 


8 Exp. Roll only 25c¢ 
Cartridges Reloaded 


Write for FREE Mal 36 Exp..... 
ae Price List - 18 ra a, 91.25 


MANHATTAN PHOTO SERVICE 


\__ © West s7th Strost, Dept. B-8, New York 1, N. ¥. 


35MM FILM 
DEVELOPED AND 
larged to 3% x 42 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





MINICAM PHOTOGRAPHY has 82,- 
pe paid A B.C. monthly circulation 
manufacturers, jobbers 
~~ oo - 


= aphy ° 
advanced amateurs, a 2 Fai z. 
sical Libraries of 
Base in America. 


15 cents per word including nll ond 

one number free. Minimum 
10 words, payable in advance. All ads 
restricted to agate type. Forms close 
anuary 15 for March issue. 


WANTED TO BUY 


pF cameras Ni diiechts pate 
ell or trade. mith, Adams 
St., Chicago 3, Lllinois. 


ARTIST'S SERVICE—Conservative oil 
paintings made from life or photographs; 
miniatures a_ specialt V. Tiemann, 
Artist, 2047 Bissell St.. Chicago 14, IN. 





WE BUY—SELL—TRADE sound and 
Silent Movie Cameras, Projectors, Re- 
corders and any fine photographic a4 
ment. "Camera Mart, 70 W. 45 St., N. . 





CAMERAS, Enlargers, Photo Sup- 
plies. Lowest prices. Big free catalog. 
Cavalier Camera, 1822 Center, Pitts- 


burgh (19), Pa 


24% REFLEX OWNERS — You need 
FLEXHOOD — Simplifies focussing — 
all glare — A real necessity. 








ol Gee YOUR earnings. Leading 
ft drink paper desires action, sales, 
sorchendislon and per. ity photos. 
Carvonstor and Bottlers ie Spring St 
r' OF ai ttler, ri x 
N. W.. Atlanta, Georgia, 


SEND your camera today. 


Rotbart and Reit- 
man, 1 E. 9th St., Clevelai io. 
FOR SALE 


G. E. EXPOSURE METER $20.00. % 
ge — a + for 
° lian, x le 
reiand. Onto. 
CAMERA DIRECTORY, Box 
103) R, Cant Ohio—Lists hundreds o: 


Speed Graphics, - Rolle enn. 


FILMS — CAMERAS — su 
te selection of Eastman 
Ansco films, colored a a 
white — movie still and film packs — 
G ur electric exposure meters 
iate_ shipment—King 
Flash G 











fists 
. all shipments made prepaid, 

special attention to camera clubs and 
. Allan’s, Box 2130, Cleveland, 


} your Gealet or write Spencer on 
pany, Box A oust Vernon, N. 
75 cents p G 








FILMS 


COLOR PRINTS from Kodachromes 
or Ansco Transparencies — 4x5, $1.75; 
5x7, $3.00; 8x10, $5.00. Special care 
given difficult trqsspgroncion Also 
re em in color. M. Ellinwood, 

4 Shelbourne St., * philaisiphis 2s, Pa. 

a cUSTON FINISHING at popular 
prices. All negatives ultra fine grain 
developed and enlarged. 6 or 8 exposure 
50c, 12 exposure rolls, &85c, 18 
exposure rolls, $1.25; 36 exposure rolls, 

.00. MacDonald's, Box 28, Congress 

INSTRUCTION 
a ee 
ene Retouching. Short, easy, 
urse trains you to earn 











CAMERA FILM — l6mm., 100 feet; 
Weston 8, $2.50; Weston 24 Pan, $4.50; 
eston 60 Pan, $6.40—8mm., 25 feet 
double, Weston ’, $1.25; Weston 24 Pan, 
$2.25; a K.. pan y hal i. 
lo 
OD. Bram Studio’ (678), 306 West 44th 
Cob. New York City 
8-16MM SILENT as FILMS. 
Big Discounts Sales; Rentals; Ex- 
shanees. Catalogue of 3000 films, etc. 
Three Cent Stamps. Reed, 
Third Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. (9) 


~ BIG DISCOUNTS UNUSUAL SUB. 
ECTS. m sound and silent 








i—sold-exchanged Free a. 
lists. S) Pictu 789 St. M rks 
Ave, Brdkios i NY. ati 





aes ae - a 35mm film. 36 


with your car- 
a Without cart 
Star Photo Service, 220 
Mankato, Minnesota. 
MOVIE CAMERA FILMS 


— Rostite 8mm. MOVIE pan = 
$1. ncluding Limit 5. 
Lita 171 Eucli = Bridgeport 


4, 


add 10c. 
‘est Sth St. ° 











100° 16MM. $2.50, 25’ Double &mm, 
$1.25. Free developi: Better Films, 
742 New Lots, Brooklyn 7, N Y. 





NEW PLASTIC EYEPIECE—Alumi- 
num mach: fits your bracket and/or 
rangefinder (Kalart” Meyer) cuts ex- 
traneous fight, improves focusing. 
valuable accessory. 
- ongyorder Pho 


N 


In- 

State make camera 
Price $2.50, check or 
Photo-Mart, 365 E. 193, 





AVAILABLE — Film, Flash ba 

qyctomest. Advise your needs. 

king Sugely Shop. es North ree 
Tilinois. 





Seeuae rose own coupled range- 
finder and flash synchronizer. Instruc- 
tions and all parts, machined ready to 
Dut together with a screwdriver. Coupled 
sanae-view finder (give negative size 

id focal length). $5.35. Pocket range- 
finder, $2.10. Flash synchronizer for 
Tike $1. Ranj-Vu. East Lan- 


‘UT FILM, F&R Tanks 2%x3% to 
4x5, $8.85; 97mm. Petzval Portrait lens 
led for Leica, $95.50: 5” F2 Schneid- 


for all View 
Cam ; Naturalists Grafiex, 30” bel- 
lowe with 20” Tessar lens and magazine: 
meron Color ash clinical camera, 
complete, $128; Triple Convertible ae. 
meyer lens 13”, 19 and 34” F6, $95 
F9 Telefoto for Miniature Speed 
Graphic, ban aoe ay 6%" F45 Tele- 
foto for $69.50; pA, Telefoto 
for 4x5 Sneed “Graphic, F7 coated, $99.50; 
35mm. DeV , Movie with F2.8 lens and 
case, $150; Acm 
Watts, $50; end Clinical ash P 
. cost +. Sx7 


ex Cam- 
eras, also 5x7 Universal Juwel wand Sx7 
eg $ 


we olders, Film Pot adapter and 
case, less lens, $29.50; ind = — 
largers and latest BL 

ire meters for immediate delivery: 
nz ‘ocus 
ix double zipper 
$7.00: many three-dimen- 





changing bags. 
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DEVELOPING—PRINTING—RE- 
TOUCHING—REPAIRING 


FULL COLOR PRINTS Fg A the 
process. 





latest direct 

8x10s, $6.00. Mail _ a. FF. to! 
Amon Color Prints, Box 1507, Dept. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


OE 

BEAUTIFUL oil hand-colored enlarge- 
ments from your negatives; 5x7, $1.35: 
oxi0, $2.10; 11x14, $3.00; S0c more for 

ng each extra on photos. 
From Photos 50c_extra. Specify Bac mm md 
want Now! Elegant genuine = 4 
frames for above. x7, 50; 8x1 
$5.50; also leatherette, $1.75 and $1. os, 
respectively. SPECIAL, 2%x3% nega- 
tives and 4x6 black-and-white enlarge- 
ments from 35mm. achrome trans- 
parencies—8 for 4.00. Remit in = 
plus 25¢ for mailing on all above 
ders. No work sent C.0.D. Specialists 
in miniature fi ain photo-finishing. 
Columbus ag | apply, 1949 Broadway, 
New York 23, 

SUPERB 29 cals ents from your 
treasured negatives from 35mm to 116 
size. One for 25c, 5 for $1 (can be dif- 
ferent negatives). Money back guar- 
antee, = ng photos if not satis- 

0 C.0.D.’s. Chris Photo’s, 
1810 Orchard. “Terrace, *\ inden 10, N. 
GUARANTEED REPAIRS on all For- 
eign ond, Domestic Cameras, Shutters. 
Synchronizers -_ Range-Find- 
Estimates given. 48-how . 
PETRO OV_ PHOTOGRAPHIC TECHNI- 
CAL SERVICE, Fifth Floor, 
Building. 930 ‘F’ Street N.W., W: 
ington 4, 
Al RETOUCHING SERVICE. Geo. 
Pollak, 5222 Fountain, Hollywood 27, 
California. 


TROUPS PHOTO SERVICE. Troup 
‘occoa, Gi oF 8 ex- 














exposure 





big money at — Fascinating hobb; 
Free booklet t. ed a Devt. t 
8519 Sunset, Holl 

LEARN a. ee Ok. 
Easily. 150 yeee 5 illustrated course 
retouching uxe Profes- 
sional Retouchin Stand with revolving 
negative holder only 10.00. Alse 
now available Victory ips in sets of 6 
wi ng Hanger. Hold tighter with- 
holes in your valuable 

per set. At F og dealer 

or direct, pr H 


The Williams 
. Dept. 7- airoline, Ti. 

TO LONS. Good composi- 
Ae, $ALO with jastrusSes. 
Portfolio 25 cents. Satisfaction 
teed. Artisan, 1903 University 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

MOVIES—SLIDES—PHOTOS 
COLOR SLIDES. ey Nature, etc 
List, sample, 30c. Kelly Choda, Box 
606M, Rolla, Mo. 

US GIRLS—Sparkling, ‘‘Al- 
mx “Saron rong girls. two _——_ 
taking films, 8mm, 50 ft., $2.00; 16mm 
100 ft., #4 Ls. — 1946 § Cataloe 
man mp) 1 
‘Audet, Box 6520, F Philadelphia 38, Pa. 

UTIFUL Kodachrome Slide and 
list 250. Art Slide Co., R-1, Canton, O. 

UTHWESTERN_ SLIDES — Yosem- 
un Gcond Canyon, Zion, Boulder Dam, 
20 full frame mounted slides » 
$1.00. List and 5 samples 25c 
Mounted slides made from yous Pictures 

each, minimum order ingle 
+ frame mounts 32.00" per — 


Studio, Box 134, San 
=. 7 at ATT 


COLLECTOR WANTS OLD TIME 
MOVIES—l6mm_ and 35mm negatives 
ons positive prints, regardless of age 

ition. enee Hoffman, 789 St. 
Marks Ave., Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 

EXQUISITE color, composition and 
detail Peake this set of California Mis- 
sion slides a must for your collection. 
Samp cents: 6 for $2.50. Wee- 
Pix, Bc Box 363. Burbank, Calif. 

“GLAMOUR GIRLS. Postcard Size 
Strictly amateur in silk hose, 
high Boeta, etc., 10 for $1.00. *Wineholt. 
Woodbine 34, Penna. 

SENSATIONAL full color movie sub- 
jects! 8mm., 16mm. Big catalog 25c. 
lal! Projection length sample scenes 
t ‘odachrome), ““‘Waikiki Hula,’’ $1.00 





out maki: 
films. msi. 


ater, 




















idth. Iriscope Kits, $5.00 
Word In'Color Productions, Box 392-D. 
Elmira, 4 


 * 9 
SUAL 8-16mm. film subjects. 
Bic etalon with sample film, 16c. Na- 
tional Film Exchange, 
oe Mey Toledo, Ohio. 
WE NOW GIVE two Kodachrome 
slides from our lists for one slide from 
Send 25¢ for Plan & Membership. 
—. American Color Slide Exchange, 212 
Pacific Avenue, Houston 6, Texas. 
MAGAZINES—PERIODICALS 
IEN ' MA oy % 
f teurs eques 
“Science Quest.” Box 73M, Memphis. +f 
Tennessee 








BOOKS—EDUCATIONAL 
A T BOOKS — Sample and cata- 
logs. 1%. Alstone, Box 311. Lunen- 
burg. Mass. 





OIL COLORING PHOTOGRAPHS can , MINERALS, Coins, Stamps, Indian, CAMERA FANS—Sh 
a fascinating hobby or protitabie | Relics, sistols, Old Glass. Catal 5c. | figure models with ee Ohehting ys 
sideline for those with artistic talent. | Cowboy Lemley, Las Cruces, New qadern peivene studio. “Holly wood bote 












































Learn at home. Easy simplified method. | Mexico. Sho 
Cc Pp, 1670 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, 
= Ng School. 1318 wintione! Photo OP PORTUNITIES— FOREIGN | Calif. Phone Hillside 0578. 
Zizi, Chicago 5, Il. *"™ DePt-| COUNTRIES. Thousands of job oppor- | MERCURY — H 
100,000 POSTWAR JOBS ABROAD” | explasnin 7" where ot in i ae containers. Write “AMER CAN MER: 
joven Rane te india, Burma, | Lists of ‘hundreds of firms with foreign | CURY. NORWOOD. MASS. 
. iw Ww le d i = 
whese to apply. hoe OS ~T By ss intus oy yy 4 PHOTOS 2. SS, available for 
Srennde. thousa nds of Americ and trade | Angeles 24, Cal it, © s. Sample photos, ‘letnile, 
is of American-trained FILM IS SCARCE—How would y lists = a quarter, Photopublishers., 
gineers, f laborefs and busi en- ithe t0 0 WN and work with ORIGINAL Drawer L, Winnetka, Illinois. 
Soseaenaatess —~ oveny trade needed. | poeatives , : en BEADWORE. lics, coins, 
dea em aezriehie, forecast | poseah Specify ighor lem” hay’ gd | migeml,noveiten.& Stoneage Hedi 
professional a H 5 50c 5 mien coins, $1.00. 
vernment ‘sonnese stone over 200 big ~~ size, % 00 each as 2 =. bo toola Se. Sistershop, Northbranch 4. 





S. firms with foreig: t 
job information, salary poo — 2423 or wonn coriee Originals ‘SHOP, . ee Your 


tract tips, applicati lett . 
information, oo ae eo P. O. Box 2909, Hollywood 28, Calif. vorite “Shot” on 100 


_ Cali. | Fa mps — 
everything needed for your immediate} 43 MIXED Indian cents $1.00—20 for- See “Art” Modelg Photo, £4 thee 
application, $1.00. Return for refund in| eign coins from 15 Cay oognteies (stam env. a 10c). 





























days if not satisfied. Pacific Indus- | $1.00—S0O different forei 50 dif- | tory,” 712 S. Rampart iva ‘Los AD 
trial Research Bureau, 202-Y Studio | ferent countries $5.00. Ry approvals. | seles 5, Calif. 
Bidg.. Portland _5, Oregon Delmonte, 40° W. 18, New York 11. "MERCURY — Highest aap 
STAMPS AND FIRST DAY COVERS Pennies e (180) Ho tywoed. Modale, | & containers. Write AMERICA _ MER. 
ye OIN First Day over Cub. Beauti. ae CURY, NORWOOD, MASS. 

5 an - 
ter Hoenes, Dept 13 Col me, N. _ (Stamped eny. and s 3,3 Zig, 8. Ramee ut enn 
MISCELLANEOUS oe "20 fa Se : sigee wanton Quickly improve | tech- 

ANGLY —_ Tb ~ » Sil memor 

rect Color Cords, in Design, elation. SLIDES! List’ > consid Soak ARn | 2s: ation . 2 Mental BROAD. 


Photos, scientific. Com Se: Art, ar OS Deve. 17 
Goan Seiten ist | awerypey,co- Boe eek Sen AS: | WELL SFODIOS ent ton, Covi 


































“Lover, do come back of 

\ to me,” 

Is my plaint on bended 
knee. 

“For | need thee oh so much, 

Need thee for my Midas touch.” 





But if you would buy or sell, 

| will treat you mighty swell. 
Old or new: it’s all the same, 
Bass can play at either game. 






New stuff now is coming in, 
So you'll surely always win. 
Whether you would buy 






/SUNRAY 


MODEL “D" 


or sell 2%" x 34” 
: ENLARGER 
Bass will always treat ecahiaies _ eee ee 
you well. we Ray ARNO! SLD Model “D” has no equal, 
, compact, rigid, streamlined enlarger 





easy to operate, yet has every m 
practical "emus. For the beginner or the 
advanced amateur. 


price ss * 59°32 


At your dealer or write for Illustrated Lit- 
erature on this and other Sun Ray Items. 


Gamera Go| | SUNRAY EEOTS | 22, %sterete # 


Co., Inc. New York, N. Y. 
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FVERYTHING 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 


WISE BUYERS SEE 


POWELL'S 
FIRST 


FOR ALL THE NEWEST IN CAMERAS 
ENLARGERS AND DARK ROOM SUPPLIES 
Increased facilities—and enlarged person- 
nel ore ready to serve you promptly—eco- 
nomically. Buy, sell or trade. All standard 


lines. Lowes. advertised prices 


POWELL’'S CAMERA MART 
153 W. RANDOLPH. ST 
CHICAGO 1, ILL 





CIVILIANS 
PHOTO ARTS F VET E RANS. 
ee 


7 SOUTHWEST PHOTO-ARTS INSTITUTE 


6609 HILLCREST AVE. UNIVERSITY PARK, DALLAS 5, TEXAS 





PROTECTION 
FOR MOVIE- FILM 
against 
WEAR ... OIL 
WATER 
CLIMATE 
SCRATCHES “2 
FINGER- 
MARKS 
/ TREATMENT 
LASTS 
THE LIFE 
OF THE 
FILM 





Ask Your Deaier 


ie hae Co., Inc. Bell & Howell Co. 
St. 1 Larchmont, Chicago 
New Yorn ae 716 WN. Labrea, Hollywood 

















35MM 
ROLLS 
=. for a. ve a Skp. “rolls developed Se ——_ 
“ys =, i . ft ieee ~ ds neg- 
rae with Photo Electric re. cit gr pH =: 
4c each. Hi class work teed. K. 2 
Developing. pt Service. Save MONEY. | 
$1.00 ° & sent lus eLokbs. 
free mail bag and price list, “@ua Gon =D os 


PIX LABORATORIES 


INI 
Se ee 


for 

Ne Better Work at Any price. Over 25 
MIN 

P 











Water Heater 


THE NEW electric water heater, manv- 
factured by the Elden Products Company, 
7310 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan, 
is an aid in heating water in tanks that con- 
tain developing units. 

The size of the unit is 2” in diameter, 5%" 
long and comes complete with 6 feet of water- 
proof insulated all-rubber cord and plug. The 





Elden Electric Heater is priced at 96.50 and 
is guaranteed for one year. 


Slim Weston Meter 


The new Weston Master II photoelectric 
exposure meter is announced by the Weston 
Electrical Instrument Corp., Newark, N. J. It 
is now thin enough to fit the vest pocket 








without bulging—yet the ruggedness and shock 
resistance of the instrument have actually been 
increased. It incorporates many features safe- 
guarding accuracy in service derived from Wes- 
ton’s wartime experience in constructing in- 
struments for severe conditions of climate, vi- 
bration and shock. 

Extremely sensitive to low light levels, the 
meter spans a brightness range from 1/10 to 
1600 candles per square foot. Its viewing angle 
is restricted to enable the photographer to iso- 
late individual objects, colors or color groups 
for selective brightness measurement. 

































NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR SLIDE FANS austen. 
A COMBINATION wos gevek 
VIEWER and =) pia 


PROJECTOR 


For All 2x2 Slides 


WITH A NOVEX YOU CAN VIEW OR 
PROJECT ON THE SAME MACHINE 


Scientific design in the NOVEX brings out the full color beauty of your Kodachromes— 
and all the rich detail and tone scale of your black and white slides, You get large or small 
image at will—on the 7 x7 inch built-in viewing screen for personal viewing—or direct to 
wall or screen for up-to-life-size showings. Patented reflex optical system with large aperture 
projection lens provides remarkable brilliance of image. Your dealer will be glad to demon- 
strate a NOVEX for you. 


IT BRINGS OUT THE FULL BEAUTY OF ALL 
BLACK AND WHITE SLIDES AND KODACHROMES 


This sensational development in a dual-purpose projector is designed to bring out all 
the hidden beauty of your slides. You can show your slides—on the built-in viewing screen— 
or on the wall—without the use of extras. Beautitul bakelite case. Ideal for home use. 
Meets visual education requirements for school and 
classroom work. Used by dentists for X’ray diag- 
nosis and patient education. 





viewer f \ SEE YOUR DEALER NOW 


Your dealer has a Novex in stock—or can 
get one for you immediately. No priorities 
—no red tape. If your dealer cannot supply 
write us direct and give dealers name. 


LITERATURE ON REQUEST 





Novex Div., Pruit Office Machines Corp. 
425 N. Le Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 








Rush full details on the new dual-purpose Novex 
Projector. 

SD... sritabs sosbaeinsavenste<eteeteeeeseds 
SI Arcade sec eb ya Wesonenn suesdioberbenven 
SE ticlens tisnosaseteedeeexen EA ocskersmevac 














Faultlers ‘hutoVac 


apeviao FOR 

























The FAULTLESS “AUTC 





VAC" .. . scientifically 
designed . . . made en- 
tirely of metal .. elimi- 


nates hypo-ridden water 
through advanced type of 
siphon. Available in two 
sizes: 20” diameter and 
24” diameter. Tested and 
approved by Chicago 
School of Photography. 

a wen sia__9 ] 590 

Plus $1.83 Tox 
win $4790 


Pius $2.09 Tox 










Aornsteca PHOTO SALES 


ral Offices: 320 West Ohio Street, Chicago 10, Iilinoi 
1637 Pacific Avenue, Dallas 


Distributed by: Reygram, N. Y. — Craig, Los Angeles 
Hodkinson, Tor. — Western Photo Electrical, Vancouver 


Kalart Flash Adapted to Bantam Camera 


A NEW coupling which permits the Kodak 
Bantam f4.5 and £5.6 to be synchronized with 
the Kalart Master Automatic Speed Flash, has 
been announced by Kalart, Stamford, Conn. 
The new Kodak Bantam coupling costs $2.75 if 
purchased separately. The complete Kalart 
Automatic Speed Flash is $19.95, plus $1.40 
additional excise tax. The coupling should 
be on sale through local dealers by the time 
this issue of Minicam is off the press. 








Gla:s Brush for Retouching 


A SMALL fiber glass brush mounted in a . 
metal holder similar to a propelling pencil is 
useful in lightening dark areas of prints or 
accentuating highlights. The brush is composed 
of fine glass fiber and is about 3/16 inch in 
diameter. As the fiber is used, more may be 
pushed out of the silver case, in much the 
same manner as lead is propelled from a me- 
chanical pencil. The glass brush is available 
from Kaye’s Rotaprint Agency, Limited, Hon- 
eypot Lane, London, N. W. 9, England. The 
retail price of the brush is $1.45 postpaid. A 
box of twelve refills is $2.15 postpaid to the 
U. S. A. This firm welcomes inquiries from 
wholesale photographic dealers who are inter- 
ested in obtaining the sole selling rights in the 
United States. Until the brush is available in 
this country, readers may send an International 
Money Order or a bank draft to Kaye’s Rota- 
print Agency. 








ELKAY BLOWER 
ee ot sen i ene 


ventilating one or two 
darkrooms. Changes 200 cu. ft. of air 
per minute. Heavy duty motor. 
Single Unit Model, $9.95 
ELKAY PHOTO PRODUCTS, INC. 
287 Washington Street, Newark 2, New Jersey 





Slide Mount 


EASYMOUNT, is a cardboard slide mount 
featured by Craftsmen’s Guild, 6916 Romaine 
Street, Hollywood 38, California. 

To use an Easymount, you simply insert film 
and it is held firmly in place until its removal 
is desired. The new slide mount can be used 
again inasmuch as film can be removed with- 
out tearing the mount apart. 

Easymounts are sold in sets of 50; each 
mount completely finished, ready to use. Re- 





foes BUY MORE WAR BONDS sommes 





tail price per set of 50 Easymounts is $1.50. 
j 

















22.95, 


Plus Tax 


Sold on 5-Day 
Money-Back 
Guarantee 


Ms th ce Demountable TURRET 


Converts B & H “Companions” and ‘‘Sportsters’’ 


into versatile turret models. 


Better Perspective! Close-ups! Candid and Action Shots! 


Take a tip from Hollywood . .. inject professional 
variety into your movies with the new Perico De- 
mountable Turret, allowing a quick twist-of-the- 
wrist change from lens to lens. No alteration to 
camera; no factory. installation... simply snap 
the turret in place. Fits threaded 8mm _ lenses. 
Finest aircraft aluminum alloy. Beautiful satin 
finish. See it at your dealers...if he does not 
,have it in stock, order direct. 











FOR PERFECT FOCUS 
IN TOTAL DARKNESS! 


AND 


FOCUSPOT 


Needle sharp 
focus without 
Hokus Pokus... 
day or night! 





The new KALART Synchronized PRISM RANGE FINDER is 
entirely mechanical—entirely automatic. All you need do is turn 
the focusing knob of your camera until the double images merge 
—and your camera is in focus—not almost, not closely, but 
accurately. Its PRISM reflector gives you a brighter, non-fading, 
permanent reflecting quality. Other exclusive war-developed 
improvements assure clean, sharp negatives that can be enlarged 
beautifully. 


The KALART Synchronized Prism Range Finder can be installed 
on most press and film pack cameras. Speed Graphics and 
B & J Press Cameras can be ordered with this equipment 
factory installed. 


The war-born KALART Focuspot operates in conjunction with 
the KALART Synchronized Prism Range Finder for accurate 
focus under poor light conditions, especially in total darkness. 
It actually makes view finder sighting unnecessary. When your 
Focuspot tells you your subject is in focus it is also centered 
on the film—ready to shoot. 


FREE 1 Write for free literature describing these and 
* other KALART precision products. Address 
KALART, Dept, C-2, Stamford, Connecticut. 
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Here's the 
EYE-Al D 
A shat will help you 
inal 
photographic 
work 


supplies and opticians. If your dealer cannot supp! 
you, write us for literature. Edroy Prod 
pany, 480 Lexington Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 


MAGNI-FOCUSER 


Binocular Eye Loop 


















SHE FULL TONE 

OR print’ 

NTH “SNAP” 
.. 


ication si?! 





EDWAL-111 __ 
PAPER 
DEVELOPER 


Now Also in 
Powder Form 


45c 


at Your Dealer's 


The Edwal Laboratories, Inc. 


Dept. 2M, 732 Federal Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 








a Rtas 


mesutes 





——"riStreamlined. Optics” 
' TURNER-REICH—GUNDLACH—RADAR 


KORONA WIDE-ANGLE BINOCULAR 
since 1 quali 5 
graphic view a bie. elk 
a. multiple or reducing back, these 
“Ask your dealer—he knows quality. 


“GUNDLACH "ein 





Are 
Tree precision prints: 


Shop rints. Two prof 


Service 
Century Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 








Let us make yours 


“lhe Pictures of the Century 


35 MM. Film Developed $ 
36—3% x 4¥2 Enlargements 


We 18 Exp. 6Oc + 16 Exp. Split 50c » 36 Exp. Reloads 
50c ¢ 3%x4% Oversize Reprints 4c each 
Fine grain microdol developing. Electric-eye 
order to us will convince 

you of our superb quality work 


24-hr Beautiful contact finishing 8 exp. rolls ex- 
pertly developed and complete set 


essional en 
h roll finished.C 





Magni-Focuser enables you to see objects greatly 
magnified with the clarity and comfort of normal 
vision. Allows free use of both hands. Ideal for exam- 
ining negatives and trans ncies, enlarging, color 
work, retouching, etc. Sold by dealers in photographic 


Com- 


York | 






ean 2u 
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Sylvania Acquires Wabash 


WALTER E. POOR, President of Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., announced that the 
Wabash Appliance Corporation, one of the 
largest independent manufacturers of photo- 


© flash and incandescent lamps, is merging with 


the Wabash Photolamp Corporation and Birds- 
eye Electric Corporation, to become a wholly- 
owned but independently operated Sylvania 
subsidiary. A, M. Parker remains as president 
and general manager of Wabash with head- 
quarters at Brooklyn, N. Y. Sales staffs, sales 
policies, product brands and distribution outlets 
remain unchanged. 


The Brooklyn plant will continue manufac- 


ly ture of photolamps, incandescent lamps, reflec- 


tor lamps and infra-red heat lamps, with aug- 
mented production of light conditioning and 
other standard light bulbs. Additional factory 
units planned for installation at the Brooklyn 
plant during the next few months will step up 
photoflash production to more than double that 
of the highest pre-war year. In discussing fur- 
ther Wabash plans for phoioflash production, 
A. M. Parker pointed to the phenomenal 
growth of the photoflash industry in the past 
ten years, stating that photoflash use had 
climbed from 440,000 ftashbulbs in 1930 to an 
estimated 33,000,000 in 1941, last peace-time 
year. Mr. Parker predicted that sales through- 
out the industry during 1946 would shatter all 
previous records, with consumption of 
60,000,000 flashbulbs easily attainable through 
the tremendously increased popularity of pho- 
tography as a national hobby, and the impetus 
provided by introduction of popular-priced 
flashbulbs and correspondingly low-priced flash 
cameras for amateur home use. 

New Wabash products slated for immediate 
development and improvement include new 
types of photoflash bulbs and other photo- 
graphic lighting units, ultra-violet and infra- 
red lamps and light conditioning bulbs. 


16MM Color Film 


ANSCO’S 16mm Color Film, perfected dur- 
ing the war and one of the first of the com- 
pany’s new color products to be converted for 
a peacetime role, is available from coast to 
coast. Its sale was permitted in communities 
along the Eastern Seaboard last year when 
manufacturing operations reached a_ point 
slightly greater than the demands of the armed 
forces. 

The new 16mm film is sold with processing 
charges included in the eriginal purchase price. 
This differs from Ansco Color Sheet film for 
which special kits are manufactured to enable 
individual processing by the user or a local 
photofinisher. 

Until further arrangements are made all 
16mm films will be processed in Ansco’s main 
color laboratory in Binghamton, New York. 
A duplicating service also is being offered by 
the company for those desiring extra prints of 
their color films. 





Daylight Processing of Cut-Film 


‘ PLEASURE AND 
THE Morse Instrument Co., Hudson, Ohio, PROFIT IN 
js announcing their new Morse Film Process- 


ing System. patie fd 
The System consists of one light-tight con- “ 
tainer and cover, three developing tanks of 2 yr 


gallon capacity and two floating covers. Cut 

film, up to 5x7 (either black and white or Be ate, 
color), is loaded into the light-tight container AT- HOME 

in darkness, All processing operations may 
then be completed in full daylight, as the 
light-tight container is moved from one tank 
to another as a unit. Film is not handled, 
from loading until drying. 





Whether you wish 
to make a career 
of photography or 
ditional skill want to gain ad- 
Patented feature of the Morse System is the School on Photography offers bak pine aor 
container, which is completely light-tight, yet training, which requires only spare time 
designed so a series of stainless steel grids in study. 


the bottom effectively lock out light, but per- With Proper aptitude and application, this Course 
should provide you with a fundamental background 
which may open the door to valuable professional ex- 
perience . . . or add fascination and zest to your hobby. 
OLD ESTABLISHED SCHOOL. Backed by years of 
experience, our training covers every p of Mod- 
ern Photography through spare time study at home. 
Basic photographic prin — are taught by inspiring 
“Jearn-by-doing” meth step-by-step, under the 
supervision of a qualified instructor. 
GET FREE BOOKLET! Send cou- 
pon today for free booklet, . “Oppor- 
tunities in Modern Photography, * and 
full particulars. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL oF PHOTOGRAPHY FF 
1315 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 1942 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


F BB) PRESS CAMERA * 











AMERICAM SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

1315 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 1942, Chicago 5, Ill. 
Please send me without obligation your free booklet, “‘Op 
portunities in Modern Photography,” and full 4 


WI oivacd scccusevsadddcencssculemesees a 
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20 visor 2x2 SLIDES *2 


Special Offer—Unusual scenic, travel and pictorial 
views—full double 35mm size, oom 5 - clear— 














ts "4 mounted, ready to show in any sta card pre 
20, $2 for $i. 40 for $2. All different. 10 Art Slides, $1; 


mit liquids to flow in or out freely. Thus, the fh = Seer subjects sent with each order. 
container fills or empties automatically when | ART SLIDE CO., Sippo Lake, R-2, Canton, 0. 
placed in processing tank or removed to the 
next tank. (See cut-away view.) 

A folder, describing the Morse Processing 
System, is available from the company. 
























We have... 


ANSCO COLOR FILM! 


Just released! Wonderful new Ansco color transpar- 
ency film. Two kinds, Daylight for daytime exposures; 
Tungsten for night exposures. Film comes in these 
SIZES: 20 exposures, 35 MM. . . . $1.65 Per a0 

8 exposures No. 120 or B2 size $7 

8 exposures No. 620 or PB20 size 10 Roll 
Send money ed or order C.0O.D. We pay postage 
on all pre orders. ay limi A order 
TODAY! ¥ for FRE. 
PHOTO SERVICE, Dept.125 Des Pehian, Iinole 


FOR 
DISCRIMINATING 
CAMERA FANS 
Your 35MM roll ultra-fine-grain 
processed and vaporated. Each 
exposure enlarged to 34%4x4¥2 on 
deckled-edged gloss paper, $1. 
36 Exposure East- Quality that Excels 


man Reloads, 50c Leaders Since 1920 
RAY'S PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. 23-D, La Crosse, Wis. 
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TAKE a STEREO / 
witl, 


STEREO- 





TACH 





The Army and Navy take pictures in three di- 

mensions—so can you! There's nothing so startling 

and beautiful in photography as a color trans- 
parency Stereo. 

(for color or black 

rencies, used with a 

Outfit No. 100 (for Stereo prints, 

used with both 35 mm. and —_ 

ADVERTISING DISPLAYS, INC. 

DEPT. A-22, COVINGTON, KY. 


Outfit No. 101 
and white tran 
35 mm. cameras 

5] 4 .75* 
size cameras). 
*Plus tax; slightly higher west of r Rockies. 
See your dealer or order from 








IMEDO Séeccat/ 











Historic Pictures of 


WORLD WAR Il 


by Castle Films 
” ~~ 
in 2” x 2” Slides 
Set No. 1...96 Slides, 2” x 
regularly ......0.seeeeess $8. 
1 Hollywood Viewer for 2” x ~ 
slides, regularly.......... $2.45 
Total Value....... $10.95 
Medo Special. . .$8.50 
Set No. 2...48 Slides, 2” x 2”, 
regularly $4.50 


1 Dabrite Viewer for 2” x 2” 

FOQMATEY... cc ccceece $1.95 
Total Value........ $6.45 
Medo Specicl. . 


slides, 
- $4.50 





» | 
IAN E DO Photo Supply Corp. 


New York 19, N.Y. 





15 West 47th Street ° 





Short Cut Mathematics 


COMBINED WITH 


ML Simplitied 





NEW 2-in-1 reading course! Now you can learn C———3 
the speedy, simplified system of calculation used oo 
draftsmen, engineers, accountants, “master minds” 

on the stage. Learn easy way to multiply 4 oe 


by 4 figures without using old-fashioned multipli- 

cation; add long columns of figures this lightning 
short-cut method. Learn horsepower, slide rule, GL 
micrometer, logarithms, wood measure, puzzles, etc., 


ete. Large illustrated volume complete with answers, =~ < 
only $1 postpaid. Satisfacticn or refund. Amaze ah. 
= 


friends with your magic-like mental powers. vy 
[TIES co -mail coupon TODAY! f= = , 4 


j Nelson Ce., Sage. 2B55, 1139 Se. Wabash Ave., Chicage 5, tll. 








H Plea: send details about “Short. Cut Mathematics 
and “Practical "isechentos Simplified.’" No obligation. 
CUD cc ccc ccesccceceseneeseccenoececteeecese 

ee ee es 





Light Stand 


THE STANDOLIER, « heavy duty 4 sec- 
tion Light Stand, is the latest of the products 
manufactured by Tikern Corporation, 249 
Church Street, New York 13. 

The Standolier is an all- -purpose, 4 section 
Light Stand having a maximum extension of 
109” with an exceptionally wide base spread 
of 36” for lower gravity center. It can take 
heavy lighting units because of its sturdy con- 
struction of heavy gauge seamless tubing. The 
Standolier is portable, telescoping to 26%" and 
weighing less than 5 pounds. 

A Cross Arm is also available to permit use 
of one or more clamp-on type reflectors. 


Slide Projector 


THE NEW Marton Slide Projector, produced 
by Marton Projector Company, 152 West 42nd 
Street, New York, New York, has an improved 
type of ventilating system, so that it will re- 
main cool longer. Besides a solidly-constructed 
body of cast aluminum, the projector features 
a triple condenser system for even illumina- 
tion. 

Complete with a 100-watt bulb, rubber- 
covered cord, switch and slide carrier, the 
Marton Projector retails for $27.50. An at- 
tachment for strip film is available. 


Filters 


CRAIG Movie Supply Company of Los An- 
geles announces the distribution of the new line 
of polaroid filters manufactured by the Pioneer 
Scientific Corporation of New York City. 

These new polaroid light-polarizing filters 
have four features—l. they produce dark sky 
effects without distorting the other colors of 
the landscape; 2. they eliminate unwanted re- 
flections from water, polished wood and all 
non-metallic surfaces; 3. they permit the pho- 
tography of reflection-free scenes through win- 
dow glass; 4. they reveal surface details hidden 
by glaring reflected light. Made in four stand- 
ard series V, VI, VII, and VIII, priced from 
$5.75 to $12. 


B & H Lens for Beginners 


A NEW 0.5-inch F2.8 lens for the B & H 
8mm Companion Camera has been designed 
for the amateur cine-photographer who doesn’t 
care to be bothered with a light meter and F 
stops. 

In addition to the standard F stops another 
scale has been added. The stationary ring is 
calibrated into two divisions, “Winter” and 
“Summer.” The movable ring .is divided by 
three lines marked, “Bright,” “Hazy,” “Dull.” 
An example of its operation is as follows: If 
the line marked “Dull” is placed opposite line 
marked “Winter,” the lens diaphragm will be 
wide open at F2.8. Conversely, if the line 
marked “Bright” is placed opposite the inden- 
tation for “Summer” the lens diaphragm will 
be at its smallest opening. 

Prior to the war, an F3.5 lens was standard 


equipment on the Filmo Companion. 














WILLOUGHBYS UNIQUE 
ORGANIZATION IS OWNED BY ITS 


EMPLOYEES WITH NO OUTSIDE STOCKHOLDERS. THIS 
STORE GUARANTEES A SQUARE DEAL TO ALL ITS PATRONS. DEPENDABLE 
MERCHANDISE—FAIR PRICES—-GUARANTEED SATISFACTION. IT IS A BUSINESS MANAGED 
BY CO-WORKERS, WHO HAVE A PERSONAL INTEREST IN SEEING YOU SATISFIED. 











POCKET VIEWER MODEL 105 


An unusually compact Viewer for viewing and 
filing 2x2 Kodachrome Slides. All metal con- 
struction with rich brown crackle finish. The 
lens is of high quality, with uniform electric 
illumination, and will magnify your slides to 
brilliant lifelike pictures with three dimen- 
sional effect. Holds 56 ready mount slides. 
Viewer will fit the pocket, 


handbag or a i 1 95 


brief case. 









VIEWER 


This cabinet 
contains 
Viewer 

and Slide 
File Shown 
at right. 





SLIDE FILE 
Mail Orders Filled 


World’s Largest , 
Camera Store Built o 110 West 32nd St., 
on Square Dealing New York 1, N. ¥. 
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“BETTER PICTURES” 4.25 





35mm ROLLS enlarged 
by_ electric ae 3%x4 1,25, “ exposure 
rolls—7 5c. ements 3%4x44%—4c 
each. Ne. 127 s rolls—16 exposures 
—enlarged to 3'4x4%—S0c. No. 127 and 120, 
8 exp. rolls to 3%xS—35e. No. 120, 
12 exp. rolls to 3%x3%—50c. No. 
120, 16 exp. rolls enlarged to 3'x5—60c. 

each. Plus Se 


Extra enlargements 3'4x5—4c 
postage per order. 

We fine-grain all film and use Eastman electric eye 
equipment, Prompt service. Send roll and money today. 


BETTER PICTURES vests chiace 0 


Dept. M, Chicago 25, II. 


pwn PHOTOGRAPHY CLASSES=—== 
e © Gomes ©@ Portraiture ° Of Colores 
EVENINGS, Beginning Feb. 5 
Send for Catalogue M 


 Sokoolaw 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. NE 8-4486 




















CINEMATOGRAPHY 


Professional instruction at Home 
a movie industry needs trained 


men. Motiv. 





nios: 


Tance film Production taught at home. 
uals ~ oe in dg Enthu 


man’ 
stastically endo profes- 
sionals. For an Seeerense career in 
motion pictures, WRITE RoR" sibel CATALOG. 
MOTION PICTURE INSTITUTE 
of A., Ine. 
124-126 $. Birmi 1, Mich. 














GADGEFs, KINKS 
AND S$H@RT CUTS 





We pay from $2 to $7.50 for any Gadget, 
Kink, or Short Cut publishedin this column. 
Ideas on movies or stills are acceptable. 


Depth of Field Chart for 35mm Camera 


MANY TIMES previously I had wished for 
a depth of field indicator on my 35mm camera. 
Finally I solved the problem by copying the 
depth of field relation table from the camera’s 








instruction book onto a sheet of white paper 
and, mounting it onto the back of my camera 
with scotch tape as illustrated.—Albert John 
Korbel. 





“SYNC-CHECK” 


Accurate * Fool-Proof 


CHECKS “‘SYNC”’ 
ON ANY FLASH “GUN”! 





TRADEMARK PAT. 


* Small * Light 
IN 60 SECONDS 






Avoid missed shots with 
‘*Sync-Check."’ No film or 
paper to develop. 
SIMPLE—Place in front of 
lens — spin barrel — flash 
bulb—read images on bar- 
rel at once—no lost time. 
If images are parallel your 
outfit is in ‘‘syne."’ Pays 
for itself in saved ‘‘sync’’ 
test charges. 


“SINC- CHECI “1s ALWAYS ACCURATE! 
ASK YOUR ‘DEALER FOR A DEMONSTRATION OR WRITE TO 


HOD LEWIS Associates — National Distributor 
1522 CASSIL PLACE - HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
Manufactured by AL NORRIS CO., 


North Hollywood, Calif. 
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Graduated Bottles 


ADHESIVE TAPE may be used as a marker 
for indicating the volume in bottles used to 
make up developer solutions. 

The usual chemicals are dissolved in the ap- 
proximate amount of water required, then 





poured into the bottle and made up to the 
correct volume as indicated by the tape, which 
serves the purpose of a label and volume 
indicator as well.—Norman Bowers. 


Repairing Developing Trays 


CHEWING GUM is a satisfactory patching 
material for enamel trays, as it is easy and 
pleasant (!) to use, and will form a durable 
patch. 

As soon as a tray becomes slightly chipped, 
dented, or cracked, it should be carefully 
cleaned. Any loose enamel should be removed, 
and, if desired, the dents could be pounded 
out carefully. The tray should then be dried. 
After this preparation, a small piece of well 
chewed chewing gum, of your favorite brand, 
can be applied by firmly pressing into the dam- 
aged surface, There will usually be no difficulty 
if the surface is clean and dry. However, if the 
tray is warmed slightly, a better patch can be 
obtained. As gum will stick to a dry surface, 
the fingers should be damp. 

The tray can be used immediately after the 
application of such a patch (a decided ad- 
vantage over patching paints and cement). 
After a time the gum will become much harder, 
and will remain this way indefinitely. A patch 
on one of my trays was applied over five years 
ago ae shows no sign of loosening.—Kelly 

oda. 


Opening Glass Bottles or Jars 


A RUBBER band provides the necessary 
friction to obtain a firm grip on stubborn 
screw-on covers of glass chemical bottles and 
jars.— Wilson H. Flohr. 





FREE 


1946 Photographic and 
Optical Goods Catalog 


ARDS NEW 100-PAGE BOOK is the post- 

war news you've been waiting for! Here 
are the cameras, enlargers, meters, film, and 
accessories you’ve wanted for three years! 

The best of everything available is in this big 
8 by 1l-inch book—from such makers as East- 
man, Bolex, Kalart, Bell and Howell, Weston, 
and many others. All in beautiful rotogravure 
and eight pages of full color. 

In addition, you'll find over ten pages of help- 
ful information—help in choosing your camera 
—hints on editing and titling movies—sugges- 
tions for your darkroom—tips on better en- 
larging, etc. 

And there’s an optical section that features 
binoculars, telescopes, microscopes, barometers, 
and many other precision instruments by Bausch 
and Lomb, Wollensak, American Optical, etc. 


ALL ON TIME PAYMENTS 
Wards Time Payment Plan enables you to buy 
all the equipment you want now and pay for it 
as you use it. And Wards guarantee assures 
complete satisfaction or your money back. 

Mail the coupon now to reserve your free 


copy. Book ready about April Ist, 1946. 


Montcomery Warp 


Please send me Wards 1946 Photo-Optical Cata- 
log as soon as it’s printed. 


Address 


| 
| 
Name . | 
| 
| 
| 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


Chicago Albany + Baltimore * Denver « Ft. Worth 
Kansas City * Oakland + Portland, Ore. + St. Paul 
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QIRECT- COLOR 
alt 


PRINTS 


7-Day Service. 


Contact or enlarged from any size Kodachrome or 
Ansco-color transparency; on the new direct re 





true rendition color materials. 
eaten ™ — 2'4x3'/4—$1.00 
ieee ; 


NLARGED — 5x7—$3.00 
G 0 0 Prints—Carefull 

ators—Each Individually 
MOUNTS Supplied to Protect and Beautify 
Every Size of Print We Make. 


GUARANTEED Unconditionally to 


ANSC you. B 


4522 W. PICO 


Minimum Order $1 
sentiS! $' S75 4x5—$2.00 


Skilled Oper- 
jalanced. 


Please 


Processing Available from the 
West's First and Finest Color 
boratory—Since ‘44. 


*Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. 





NOT DOLLAR 
DEVELOPING 


es deserve quailty developing. 
attention to each negative No 
develo; i—fi 





Your 
give individus 
mass production! 35m 





films oFee ne in porated to 

prevent scvatehes—enlarwred to yy a, — ful, qualit prints 
uaranteed. ngle . glos: r 

8—4x6 weau-| $1.25. Double wt. Portrait paper, $1.75. 18 
tiful Eniarge- exp. roll, 70c. 1-day service. Re in 36 
eg tah exp:, 60c; 18 exp., 40c. FREE mailing bags. 
Zee’ ac EIGHT EXPOSURE FILMS FOR SNAPSHOTS 
Sparkling NOW AVAILABLE. 
Prints 2 


MINICAM PHOTO LABS, Dept. 4-B, LaCrosse, Wis. 


GEMS OF YOSEMITE 
3 UNUSUAL SETS OF KODACHROME SLIDES 


(6 Slides Per Set) 
In Unique File Folder Containing Explanatory Notes 


SET No.1—Yosemite View, Half Dome from Valley, Half 
me at Sunset, Bridal Veil Falls, Sierra Campfire 

Group, Firefall by Moonlight. 

SET No. 2—Eli Capitan, Valley Reflections, Yosemite 

Falls, Half Dome from Valley, Alpenglow on Half 

Dome, Jeffrey Pine. 

SET No. 3—Indian Village, Winter in Badger Pass, 

Merced River and Mt. Florence, Washburn Lake, Sun- 

set on High Sierra Peaks, Snow Plant Cluster. 


$3.00 Per Set Postpaid 
Money-back Guarantee; immediate delivery 


SHADOW ARTS STUDIO 
Box 471, San Luis Obispo, Cal’. 

















Announcing the New 


MASTERBILT ENLARGER 


All Metal Construction 
No Stampings 
Size 2/4x3V 


$4°7-30 


Lens 


MASTERBILT 


Manufacturers Since 1934 
1926 E. Fernwood Ave. 
Milwaukee 7, Wis. 
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Plywood Reflectors 


AN EFFICIENT reflector for portraiture 
can be made from the following material: 

2 short pieces of heavy wire (from coat- 

hangers) 

1 piece 4%” plywood, 24” x 30”. 

1 piece hardwood, 1” x 2” x 6” 

1 round head bolt, 4” x 3” 

Drill a %” hole in each top corner of the 
plywood for the support wires. Paint the 
surface aluminum for good reflection. Bend 
the two wires into S-shapes, using the same 
pattern. 

Bend the head of the bolt 
key. Saw off the head and 
prevent injury to the fingers. 

Off-center, drill a %” hole (this size is de- 
termined by the diameter of the stand center 
rod) through the block of hardwood. From 
one side of the block drill a 3/16” hole into the 
3%” hole and perpendicular to it. Screw the 
%" bolt into the 3/16” hole, making threads 
in the wood. The bolt becomes a set screw 
to hold the block in position. 

Now, place the block on the center rod, 
and then the cross-arm is put in place. Using 
the S-wires, hang the plywood on the cross- 
arm. The reflector may now be used in this 


back to form a 
file the cut to 








position or the reflected light may be directed 
upward by raising the block to push the re- 
flector in an outward arc. The block is 
secured with the set screw.—George T. Lun- 
deen. 


You Be the Timer 


WHEN jyou’re making enlargements, the 
timer seems to be the greatest invention since 
the steamboat—and so it is, for many photog- 
raphers; but thousands of persons who have 
served in the Army, Navy or Marine Corps 
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ROLL FILM 





is HERE acain 


WOW AVAILABLE 
al ‘you beck ar call 


LHODEV 


PAN FILM 
8 Exposures. 


PRICES In the popular sizes! Not less than 2 rolls to a customer 
and not more than 12. 











Film Size Price 
No. 127..... 2icaroll ORDER NOW! “howe 
« 3 
No. 120.. . .33¢ a roll 
P. X. PHOTO SERVICE 
No.620..... 33¢ a roll: i20 
No. 116..... 38¢ a roll : Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
No. 616..... 38¢ a roll fy caciose 
(This Film is surplus To cover cost of rolls 
from U. S. Army) 
Add lc per roli for postage. SIZE 
If from Ohio add Sales Tax. 
Name 
NO C.0.D. ORDERS ACCEPTED 
Address Pye, eee ge 
P.X. PHOTO SERVICE : .... | = : 
Box 120 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio State ey ee ak Le OM OE SE A 
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STUDY 










| 
SANTA 
~BARBARA 


iy 
A career that pays. A Hob- 
by that" fascinates. Moun- 
tains, ' ‘ ocean\ and * Spanish 
charm, within | constant 
range of your creative lens. 


~ 


LIMITED |\CLASSES NOW FORM. 
ING. SEND FOR BOOKLET NOW 
FOR ALL FACTS. 


N 


PHOTOGRAPHY 




















PERFEX 7; OUTFIT 





@ Coupled Range Finder 
@ F:2.8 Coated Wollensak Lens 
@ Shutter Speeds 1 to 1/1250 


OUTFIT INCLUDES 
Perfex "Fifty-Five" Camera 
De Luxe Eveready Case 
Yellow and Red Filter, Shade 
10 Rolls, 36 Exp. Black and White Film 


= =" 
WESTEN CAMERA SHOP 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
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can make the correct exposures without this 
piece of equipment—and most of them don’t 
realize it! 

Were you ever in the Service? Remember 
that marching cadence that was drilled into 
you until it became part of you? 

“Hunu! Two, Three, Four!” Remember? 

That cadence is 120 to the minute; two to 
the second. 

Thus, if you have a six-second exposure, you 
can count to four three times—but there’s an 
easier way. Instead of counting “One — Two 
— Three — Four” just keep that cadence and 
say to yourself: “One — and — Two — and 
Three” — and so forth until you arrive at the 
right number of seconds. 

If you have a dense negative from a minia- 
ture camera, with vertical lines all on the bias 
and out of perspective, so that you have to 
tilt the easel, stop down to nothing and expose 
forever, you'll have to use a few ‘ ‘cighth-notes” 
when you get up among the ’teens and 'tys. 
It will help if you’ll merely pat your foot— 
with due consideration for the stability of your 
enlarger, and the family down stairs. First make 
sure that tapping your foot doesn’t cause the 
floor to pass vibration on to the enlarger. 

Time yourself for five seconds by the sw 
second hand on your watch, or the electric o 
clock. Now try it for 30 seconds. Not bad, eh? 


Thanks to the Armed Services, you always 
will have the time—in seconds—and be able 
to tell it—George Cowlam. 


Glossy Print Dryer 


A RACK built on a steam radiator, to hold 
ferrotype plates, makes an excellent print dryer. 
Heat is even and prints will dry in about 
twenty minutes.—Pete Summers. 





Meters to Feet 


A METHOD of mentally converting meters 
to feet, is to multiply the distance in meters 
by three and add an equivalent number of 
inches, for example: 

3 meters =3x3=9 feet plus 9 inches. 
4.5 meters = 4.5x3 = 13.5 feet plus 13.5 

inches, which equals 14 feet 7% inches. 

8 meters = 8x3 = 24 feet plus 24 inches, 

which is 26 feet.—F. Barkey. 
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THE PREFERRED EQUIPMENT 


OF EXPERT PHOTOGRAPHERS 





THE BES 4x5” 


_PRESS CAMERA 








BE SURE of ew pictures, regardless 





of subject °F ht condition, with a 
modern B & mera. Its many ad- 
ts, fediviiier, and easy manipu- 
tion assure successful pictures. 
i, Wide 
set 

ments 
IN TIGHT SPOTS : wide lateral ad- 
a yh = Se, lens front lets you cen- 
~r_p RH ior better composition— 

helps aa stracting objects. 

Extension 

Bellows 


BIG IMAGES of small objects are easy 
with this long double extension bellows. 
With the interchangeable lens feature 
actual magnification is secured. 

Extreme 


Rise, 
Fall 
and 
Tilt 


DIFFICULT SHOTS are easy with the 
B & J Press. Adjustments include rise, 
fall, tilt and swing — everything you 
need — = your finger tips. oe ee 


fine came dealer: 
for illustrated Dooklet PP 246. te ‘ T PREEI 











Since 1897 B & J have pioneered 
in the manufacture and development 
of fine cameras, enlargers and ac- 
cessories.. If it's a Burke & James’ 
product it must be good. 











Watson 2'/sx3'/4 Press 


A press camera in miniature with the 


2%x3% inch picture size. 


economy of f 
flexible, rock sturdy 


Light in weight, 


and an outstanding value. 


- 


With 
Four 
Sided 
light =| 


Hood , 


QUICK and accurate focusing on the 
round glass back is facilitated by the 
four sided light hood. 







Eye 

> Level 
ram Optical 

— Finder 


INSTANTANEOUS eye-level aim cen- 
ters the subject in the telescopic view 
finder. Write today for your copy of 
te instructive, profusely {itgosrates 

& J Press Photography book PP 
K free copy is waiting for you! 


321 S. Wabosh Av 










SCIENTIFIC gosign, in light and op- 
tical system makes Solar Enlargers out- 
standing for getting the best print from 
every negative. Solar gives you every- 
thing you for making big, beauti- 


ful, pictorial prints. 


Swing 
from 
Vertical 
to 

Hori- 

4 zontal 


FOR EXTRA LARGE prints, swing 
the Solar from vertical to horizontal po- 
sition instantly. Project direct to the 
wall for photo murals, 


A Camera 
Back 
Converts 
Your 
Solar to 
aCamera 


THE SOLAR Camera Back converts 
your Solar into a practical camera, ideal 
for still life, portrait, copy work, etc. 
Interchangeable lenses give it a wide 
range of usefulness. 


for 
Portraits, 


Copying, 
Ete. 


Solar Enlargers are the preferred 
equipment of amateurs and professionals 
everywhere. Write for the Solar En- 
larging Treatise PPE-146. It’s FREE! 











Chicago 4 
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Yes ‘e film! 
Good, clean, br: 
and’ new im! 





e seil ‘suare 

film at these low prices: 
36 exp. roll 35mm, 50c; 3 for $1.25 
18 exp. roll 35mm, 35c¢; 3 for $1.00 


f you otf 50 ba in bulk order at thi 
25’ #4.—$1.50; $2 H.—-$2.75; 100 #.2-$5,00! 
We sent our —% dges, to to War, so now we need yours! 
We Gaetan 5c, plus Xa ig, &- charges, for extra empty 
dges on send more empty Cyto a 
send the better we can serve you, So se. us 
smpty cartridges TODAY! 


SSmMFILM DEVELOPED & ENLARGED 60¢ 


Rang 72 ou brilliant, ‘‘Magic Eye’’ 
a on ‘kled- 

at ge low prices: 35mm, 36 exp. $1.00; 1 b 
60c; 16 7p, 0. 127 rolls, 50c; 8 exp. No. 828 Ban- 
tam, ete., 25c; reprints, 3x4, each 3c. 24-hour service. 
No delay. Not i fast. Not too slow. — eee for 
superb qua ies & er now—postpaid or 0 

write for FREE Mailers. details, FREE Premium offers. 


Photo Reprints In Any Quantity 


We have sensitized paper—plenty of it! We can 
give you ANY quantity A reprints from your neg- 
ative or snapshots in ANY size, Following low 
rere: 127, 828, oe iy and 35mm, enlarged to 
3x4, 3c each; 120, , 116, 620 or smaller printed 


Timed, Vapo- 
Velox paper 


Same size as ne a 4 1%c each. No limit to size 
order accepted. If you do not have negatives, send 
prints and include 25c extra for making each new 
negative. EXTRA! Kodak roll developed and 16 
deckled-edge guaranteed prints, 25c! 

service. 


AMERICAN STUDIOS 


Dept. 286, LaCrosse, Wisc. 


Prompt 








the RAY 
SCHOOLS 
CHICAGO 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY COURSES to 
meet the new trends in Business.. All phases of ad- 
vertising, promotional and portrait work. Classroom 
work in Lighting, Operation uf Cameras, Developing, 
Retouching and Finishing. Tinting, Copying and Air 
Brush included. Training under the G. I. Bill avail- 
able. Personal training, individual advancement, 
finest equipment. Day and Evening classes. Write 


the RAY SCHOOLS 


116 So. Michigan Boulevard, Dept. Z, Chicago 











NOW! 
8mm. HOME MOVIES IN COLOR! 16mm. 


America’s finest fee of travel and igenewr film subjects 
in colorful Kodach 


Send us $1. 00 for a projec- 
tion length sample of 
“Waikiki Hula’”’ in color. 
Specify whether 8mm. or 
16mm. Big catalog of film 
subjects, both color and 
black-white, cine camera 
film, and other available 
movie items sent to you 
postpaid upon receipt of 25c. 
WORLD IN COLOR PRODUCTIONS 
Dept. MP, 108 W. Church St., Elmira, N. Y., U.S. A. 





Extra special! ‘‘Alaska Highway’’ (Alcan) 8mm 

50 ft., $6.50; 16mm.. 106 i300.) ‘ast exclusive World 
in Color release, produced & C.. Lanks, noted 
explorer and lecturer. 
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COLOR TEMPERATURE 


(Continued from page 85) 


is objectively right. If we rebalance it so 
that the whites are white, and not yellow, 
it will look right to the observer, though 
it is no longer factually correct. 


That being the case, what can the color 
photographer do about it? First of all, 
he can use the correct type of color film. 
The manufacturers have helped the posi- 
tion somewhat by making available three 
types of film: for daylight of about 5900 
K.; for photoflood (Kodachrome A) ; and 
for 3200 K. (Ansco Color Tungsten and 
Kodachrome B). This means that when 
a scene is photographed on Kodachrome 
A by photoflood light, objects will have 
the same appearance that they would 
have if photographed under daylight on 
daylight film. 

So far, so good. If we only took pic- 
tures with these particular light sources, 
and if they never varied in color tempera- 
ture, nothing more would be needed. Two 
big “ifs.” Suppose we must take a picture 
under white fluorescent lamps (3500 K.) 
for which no film is available? Suppose 
the daylight at the moment is not 5900 K.., 
but is 5000 or 8000 K., for example? 
Suppose we take a picture with 3200 K. 
lamps, and voltage is down or the lamps 
are old, so that the temperature is only 
2900 or 3000 K. What then? 

Fortunately, there is a way out, and a 
simple one—well, almost simple! For 
years, physicists and lighting engineers in 
their laboratories have been converting 
light sources of one temperature to an- 
other temperature by passing the light 
through a suitable color filter. If light 
is too yellowish, a blue filter will fix it 
(provided that it is the right one). If 
light is too bluish, a yellow or yellow-pink 
filter will put it right. So, to get down 
to brass tacks: when the taking light is 
of the wrong color temperature, all we 
need to do, is to place before the lens 
a filter which will convert the light to 
light of the color temperature for which 
the film is balanced. This leaves only one 





FOR EASY, EFFORTLESS EDITING...USE A 


: CRAIG 


ill, 
m. , MASTER REWIND COMBINATION 
Sl- 
ee 
00 
id 
id 


ne 
ye 
ld 


n 


=— ff Ge 
.. a 


oo" 38 O 


For easy, effortless editing, use a 

Gals Master Rewind combination. It’s simply 
designed, easy to use...ideally suited to the 
y with Craig Senior Splicer amateur movie makers’ needs. Incorporates the 
—complete $23.50 fundamental requisites for efficient splicing — a 

Craig Senior Splicer and a pair of Craig Senior 

geared Rewinds. Beautifully chromium plated — 

has adjustable brake for tension and speed con- 

trol and new type .locking device on spindle. 

Units are conveniently mounted on a 32-inch 

- board. Adaptable to either sound or silent film, 
and will handle 8mm. or 16mm. reels up to 

2,000 feet capacity. 


CRAIG MOVIE SUPPLY CO. 


Los Angeles @ San Francisco @ Seattle 
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Quits ALBUMS 


NEW 


EDITION 


DRAMATIZE YOUR TREASURED SNAPSHOTS 


The smoothly woven binding, pz" ¢ colored, lends a country 


isticated album. It’s a fine gift for a friend or 


yourself. or cream paper mounts, ieee binding rings. 
At stores. 5x7” size, $1.75; ag . 
Write for Free Catalog’ of Amfiles for Slides: ‘Ress ste. 


1631 Duane Bivd. 
Kankakee, Iilinots 


AMBERG FILE & INDEX CO. 








3% x 5% Salon Prints! 


On selected 

ew ann So Gounte weight ag 

each print t visuaily on rmed, 

18 “Ron wd Inctudine eapsaape ere B40 


GUARANTEED FRESH 36 EXP. RELOADS... SOc 
36 EXP. UNIVEX & MEMO RELOADS s' 








Send on vee camot i com 
‘iat of AB our servi — ws, ging tg an spicy eer 


MINLARGEMENTS 


P.O.BOX193 GRAND CENTRAL ANNEX | NLY.C 


 $L.25 












end ENLARGED 
35MM DEVE 
FILMS 7 j~. aan 





professional FE sg developing Varorated to 
scratehi: with each exposure larged to Bettys 
We do do nat use automatic or mass production machin ery ms: 
negative is given 1s 

Pott = 4x6 ontarguanen ts from & ae er 3Sc 
NOTICE—We have oon supply off hand for your 
35 MM camera ‘at ne increase in oles.” 

Eight exposure tims for now bt 





UNIVERSAL PHOTO SERVICE, Box 6128, La Crosse, Wis. 














INSERT a TEA 5 ALL 


No more fuss or bother with glue, hot iron or water 
. . Easymount can be used over and over again by 
simply slipping out one film and inserting another; 


yet film is always held firmly in place. 
. $1.50 
See Your Phot: site Dealer 

er GUILD 
6016 Romaine, Dept. M, Hollywood 38, Calif. j 





Box of 50 Easymounts 














question: how to know what filter to use. 
Simple? Not by a darned sight! 

The human eye is powerless; as men- 
tioned before, the mind gets in the way. 
Before the war, two instruments were 
available to measure color temperature. 
Both were taken off the market. Now, 
one of them is back, so greatly improved 
that it would be absurd to compare it to 
the prewar model. Yessir, along with 
plastic helicopters and prefabricated wash- 
ing machines, comes a color temperature 
meter that works! 

In appearance, the Harrison Color 
Temperature Meter is deceptively simple. 
Having seen some of the hundreds of op- 
tical, photographic and chemical experi- 
ments that went into its development, the 
writer knows that it will be simple for the 
user but was anything but that for the 
designer. 

The pancake shaped housing is about 
three inches in diameter. Inside is a re- 
volving disc, with a series of tiny color 
filters around the edge. Each is of a dif- 
ferent color, and each has a critical color 
temperature at which it appears. bluish; 
at any color temperature below that point, 
it will appear more or less pinkish. To 
measure a light source, we look at a 
white test object (such as a sheet of white 
paper) under the light in question. Then 
we rotate the disc until we find the filter 
in which the pinkish cast just disappears; 
its neighbor to the right will be faintly 
pinkish; that to the left, definitely blue. 
The meter now shows the color tempera- 
ture and the number of the Harrison cor- 
rection filter to use with all three kinds 
of color film. 

One more feature should be mentioned 
briefly. Exposure also affects color bal- 
ance. If a photographer habitually ex- 
poses for a greater or less density than 
normal, color balance will be altered. To 
allow for this, a “density” scale is pro- 
vided on the meter, and a suitable cor- 
rection may be made. Color balance will 


then swing back to normal. 

But I still think I was happier before 
that city slicker sold me a Watkins Bee 
Meter! 
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NOT YE Cactsocn/ 


The FR PRODUCTS —tanks, chemicals, accessories—that made your darkroom 
efforts so enjoyable ... so simple... so efficient will be returning. Among 
the first to cothe into sight will be these genuine chemically 
resistant bakelite tanks —the largest selling in the world. 


({) “SPECIAL” ROLL FILM TANK 


¥ ¥ [fq] CUT-FILM-PACK TANK 


Greater than ever will 
be the demand. However, a 
greater than ever production 
has been planned to meet it. Go to your dealer, today. MAKE YOUR 
RESERVATIONS, NOW. Be sure you’re among the first to begin =, 
enjoying the finest in photography the moment materials are released. 





- % 


THE R CORPORATION : 


FORMERLY FINK-ROSELIEVE CO., INC. NEW VORK 56, N.Y. 
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Your 35 mm. Ultra Fine Grain De- 
veloped, Vap-O-Rated and 3%” x 
4%" Glossy Enlargements made. 
36 exp. roll, $1.00 
18 exp. roll, $.75 





DEVELOPIX 


Flatiron Bldg. - New York, N. Y 








IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU 


Ry oe 


/Enlargements 





"Developed \ 


We finish all other miniature and split size film 
in our famous 31/4x4 Beauty a 
te. 









that lodern 
Do make a a difference. 
7 4 
Artistic Sontaat  Risiehing. S . rolls 
complete set 
wide-margin pees Sroalt ta tor failures. 
FREE eniargement coupon with each roll. 
MAIL-BAG FILM SERVICE 

Dept. 8, Bax 5440-A, Chicago 80, III. 
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TELEVISION 


(Continued from page 89) 


of three and four cameras at a time. The 
National Broadcasting Company has used 
such a set-up in some of their latest tele- 
vision newsreels. The afternoon before the 
program is broadcast from New York, a 
photographer in Washington, using a 
three-camera set-up, has taken movies of 
action on the Washington political scene, 
processed the film in Washington at the 
Eastman Processing Laboratory, using a 
single system with reverse print and that 
same night the film has gone out over the 
television waves of NBC’s system. 
Future utilization of spot news coverage 
will follow much the same pattern. The 
film, once accepted, will be run through 
by engineers and laboratory technicians. 
Titling is done in the studio and just 
before the broadcast, assembled material 
is finally checked. The actual broadcast 
begins for the audience with the trans- 
mission of the title and pertinent back- 
ground material such as credit lines and 
releases. Then the commentator gives a 
running script which accompanies the 
actual film. Under his voice, background 
music is run providing suitably illustrative 
qualities. To hear the playback of such a 
program is exactly like hearing a tran- 
scription made from the sound-track of 
one of our ordinary newsreels. The music 
and the voice are there, providing a scant 


MOVIOLA machine is used to scan film for 
program suitability. Movies are backlog to tele- 
vision as transcriptions are backlog to radio. 











To Ae Treasured 





ey ees 
"aster UN 


ONiw beauty, in an extremely slim, compact design .. .a proved WESTON 
Photronic cell that accurately responds to every color value . . . a restricted 
viewing angle that enables you to isolate individual objects, colors, or color 
groups ... an exclusive exposure dial that instantly indicates the safe working 
range of your black-and-white or color film . . . a double light scale for quick, 
accurate reading . .. plus ruggedness that surpasses all former standards. See 


the new Master II Universal Exposure Meter at 


WESTON 


your dealers today, or write for literature .. . 


Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation, 649 Zaposunu fteters 


Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, New Jersey. 
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Pascinating 
sceupe tion 
and hobby 


Thrills ... fun... Earn... 
$ COLORING PHOTOS 







ractical instruction shows you 

k. No previous training is needed, 
sketching. Find out how 
ed to color their own pho- 
oy work for studios, stores 


* of coloring photographe and mini- 





Learn the 

atures in ott eigtaaaed fs . a well-known Studio, this 
nstruction trains you in the + 

oil coloring in vogue today. 


ern method of 


FREE BOOKLET 
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work. 
A Ra pa Lr 


"4 National Photo Coloring School, Dept. 1942 
1315 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 








NATIONAL PHOTO cen. SCHOO 
1315 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. y= 5, Illinois 


eeeee 2 Se rt sbligation, your FREE BOOKLET, 
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BRIGHT STAR BATTERY CO. CLIFTON N. J 
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outline for the missing film. The listener 
is able to get a certain partial continuity 
but without seeing the program the real 
meaning is lost. 

Since the present need is not satisfied 
by the film which is offered, it might be 
well to look at the advantages and dis- 
advantages of both 35 and 16mm film 
for this specific use. The attraction of 
this market will draw many people into 
movie making who have not thought of 
that particular branch of photography 
before. Their choice between the two 
standard film sizes will depend largely on 
the market available for each. 16mm is 
excellent for most purposes. Its relatively 
small size gives it a greater compactness 
and its larger safety factor will make it in 
great demand. In the low registers of 
both voice and instruments 16mm shows 
good performance, On the disadvantage 
side of the ledger, 16mm sound film gives 
a poor high tone. This particular draw- 
back is not of great importance to the 
average amateur movie maker even if he 
does have television aspirations, because 
the film which he would take and which 
could be utilized by the broadcasting com- 
panies would not involve a co-ordinated 
sound track. The studio will dub in all 
the necessary wordage and sounds. In 
other words, Mr. Average Movie-Maker 
will find his best markets in news coverage, 
travelogues and other films of this type. 

Sometime in the not-too-distant future 
you will be able to see en your television 
screen the products of a lot of amateur’s 
movie cameras. Those films might just 
as well be yours as the next man’s. 

It isn’t sensible to advocate extensive or 
expensive shooting projects but it still 
might be a good idea to take a couple of 
reels of that big game, the ski trip or any 
of the other ideas you’ve had in the back 
of your head for so long. But remember, 
if it is used, it will have to be of a suffl- 
ciently high quality to meet the standards 
of the broadcasting companies, the “Little 
Woman’s” commendation isn’t sufficient 
recommendation. In this, as in anything, 
your results are based on the time, thought 
and diligence of your execution. 











STEREO co 








OW- 


LOR> 


EVERYONE 
CAN TAKE 
. SLIDES 


S 









SSN 











List Price 


DIMENSION 3 
$6.95 





RADEX STEREO PARALLEL 


This device enables anyone to take 3rd DIMEN. 
SIONAL full double-frame pictures with any 
35 mm. camera (or stereos with any type of 
Stereos taken by this method have 
more clarity than if mirror or special lens 


camera). 


attachments are used because there is no loss 
of light values through absorption. This parallel 


15e each. 





shifts the camera 24%" between shooting two 
individual pictures comprising a stereo pair. It 
is precision made of heavy gauge steel with 
attractive crackle finish and chrome plated 
screw heads, and will hold any camera up to 
100 pounds. It is threaded to fit any standard 
tripod and has a thumb screw at the top to fit 
the standard tripod thread in any camera. 


Box of 12 





RADEX STEREO 
SLIDE HOLDERS 


Radex Stereo Slide Holders accommodate standard 
2” x 2” slides in the proper position for 3rd dimen- 
sional viewing (or projecting). Either side is easily 
removed. Radex Stereo Holders are made of 
sturdy, durable aluminum. Construction is such 
that both vertical and horizontal pictures can be 
viewed in either 35 mm. or bantam size. 


“Tomorrow's Photography is STEREO in COLOR” « 


RADEX STEREO 
BINOCULAR-SCOPE 


Here is the finest 3rd Dimensional Viewer 
of its type ever introduced. It is precision- 
made of die-cast aluminum, having a high 
gloss black and crackle finish with chrome 
trim. Its appearance and operation are the 
same as an expensive pair of binoculars. 
An adjustable focus operated by a central 
thumb screw, and high-quality, precision- 
ground lenses bring new viewing perfection. 


STEREO COLOR ORIGINALS WANTED 
We are buNding an extensive stereo slide library and will pur- 
chase, either outright or on a royalty basis, any stereo color 


List Price 


$14.95 







original of unusual interest. Write for full information. 


RADEX STEREO COMPANY 


1328 WEST SIXTH STREET @e LOS ANGELES 14, 





CALIF. 
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Printing and enlarging 
of matchless quality 


Now for the first time you can obtain 
by mail Custom Developing, Printing 
and Enlarging which will meet your 
most exacting requirements. Each 
order will receive the personal atten- 
tion of expert technicians. Special care 
is taken to follow all corrections and 
cropping instructions. 


For those interested in personal in- 
struction in Modern Photographic Art, 
individual courses can be arranged at 
your convenience-for beginning ama- 
teurs and for advanced students. Com- 
pletely equipped studios and dark 
rooms are available for your use by 
appointment. All types of model 
services can be arranged. 


Write for complete information re- 
garding the new salon of modern 
photography. 


John flgar 


SALON OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 











\ 8616 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Col. 











Ask your Dealer about 


BRAUN LABORATORY 
PRODUCTS 














wicHest. \ WE BUY --- usED 

CAMERAS & LENSES 
Lenses GB 
Cam- X 


ccs eee 


ses — Telephote 
aiD--- Cameras & Projectors, 4 
P and silent)—N tive Avonce 


write! CAPITAL rrr ate 


SXCMAME SE 
1003 PENNSYLVANIA AVE. N.W.© WASHINGTON, D.C. 











( KON-TAK PRINTER 


Everything for Printing Convenience!! 
Negative clip margin guide, paper 
one piece piaton, mask adjust- 


plete and attractively ‘finished 

directions. 

SAVE! Order from factory, only $5. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


HILL MFG. CO. “fe po"we™ 
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(Continued from page 80) 


acid fixing bath will usually reduce the fog. Since 
the _print will have soaked up hypo in the after. 
treatment process, a complete rewashing will be — 
necessary. If you have accidentally left a print over- 
night in a fresh fixing bath and later found the 
image completely bleached out, you will realize 
how potent this treatment can be. 

An after-treatment which reduces fog more quick- 
ly is to immerse fogged prints in a weak so‘ution 
of Farmer's reducer. Prints can be treated imme- 
diately after fixation with or without washing. If 
the prints have been dried, they should be thor- 
oughly soaked for not less than 5 minutes or slightly 
longer if cold water is used. 


Formula: 
Solution A— 
Hypo crystals 8 oz. 
Water to make 32 oz. 
Solution B— 


Potassium ferricyanide '/2 oz., 50 grains 
Water to make 8 oz. 


Add | part of Solution B to 4 parts of Solution 
A and add 28 parts of water. This solution is the 
correct strength for negatives or for heavily ex- 
posed or badly fogged prints. For lightly fogged 
prints, add 32 ounces of water to 8 ounces 
Farmer's reducer. Prints should be agitated thor- 
oughly and occasionally removed to plain water to 
check the cutting action so it will not be carried 
too far. 

If the dilute solution is not vigorous enough in 
its fog cutting action, another 8 ounces of the full- 
strength Farmer's reducer may be added. Remove 
the prints before adding the strengthening solution 
and stir before returning the prints. 

Use of Farmer's reducer is advisable when you 
are making copy prints, whether or not fog is 
present. With this solution you can snap up prints 
and avoid the grayish appearance common to so 
many copies. This method is particularly good for 
copies of line drawings where a clean white back- 
ground is desirable. 





ADDITION 


In MINICAM’S Photo Data Clip Sheets for 
January, antidotes for photographic poisons 
were given. The antidote for Potassium Ferri- 
cyanide read: “give tablespoonful Hydrogen 
Peroxide”. This should have read “give table- 
spoonful Hydrogen Peroxide U. S. P. 3% 
Solution.” 


Since each case of Metol poisoning is some- 
what different, it is advisable that individuals 
check with their local physician. 


©o give you the finest in home 
movies, Revere has funneled 
years of experience into the 
production of one type of cine 
equipment—8 mm. cameras and 
projectors. Revere has paced new 
optical developments and ultra 
precision craftsmanship, achieving 
greater depth, richer brilliancy 
and contrast...smooth, 
dependable performance. 

Revere 8mm. Cameras and 

Projectors are now available 
in limited quantity at 


your favorite dealer. See them! 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY, CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


Manufacturers of 8 mm. Movie Equipment... Exclusively 
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was originally de- 
veloped for professional newsphotographers, 
and thus began a new era in picture-taking. 
GY It wasn't very long before amateurs, sensing 
UY ‘he wide scope of flash, adopted the Speedgun 
Ly, for their own work in the field. Today, 


GH hundreds of thousands of picture-men—from 
Uy beginners to men with by-lines—share the 
Uy satisfaction of working with America’s top 
Uy synchronizer unit. 


And yet, the Mendelsohn Speedgun is as 
“easy” to operate as winding a watch. You 
can learn in a jiffy, and get remarkable 
results after just a few trys. Mechanically 
perfect, and attractively styled, the Speedgun 
will add to the appearance of your equip- 
ment as well as give you years of trouble- 
free performance. 






















Illustrated is the 
Mendelsohn Uni- 
versal Model "'E”’ 
for all Double 
Action Shutters. 


WC 






MENDELSOHN 


SPEEDGUN COMPANY 


456-461 Bloomfield Ave. e Bloomfield, N. J. 





4000 MILES FOR 40 SECONDS 
(Continued from page 27) 
ful if the plane would be able to get up 
above all that mess of clouds. 

I finally retired to the barracks, in order 
to load up my holders with color film and 
prepare enough rolls of Anscocolor and 
35mm Kodachrome so as to shoot the 
greatest number of pictures possible in the 
short space of time I was going to have. 

Anybody that has ever loaded plate- 
holders in a changing bag knows how 
funny it feels to sit down somewhere and 
wiggle your hands inside a black bag for 
about 15 to 30 minutes. If you are in a 
hotel room you can bet that the phone will 
ring just then. But I’m sure hardly any- 
body has ever done it under the circum- 
stances I found myself in that night. I 
couldn’t see anything, inside the changing 
bag or out. The only illumination was a 
kerosene lamp which kept going out, and 
the half twilight of the northern sky which 
never gets completely dark. When finally 
finished, I felt a little like a puppet oper- 
ator must feel after several performances. 

By that time it was 3:30 in the morn- 
ing, and after one more despairing look 
at the dark, overcast sky I retired into my 


WILSON caught with his pants up. 
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sleeping bag, only to dream of eclipses. 

Jack Wilson woke me at 5. He had been 
setting up his apparatus throughout the 
night, making preliminary observations. 
Fortunately his experiments were not de- 
pendent upon the weather at all. He was 
soaking wet and had had to dry his clothes 
at Mac’s fire twice during the night. I 
slipped on my fur parka and went out to 
look at the sky, and one look made me 
think that we would never see that eclipse, 
plane or no plane. It was still very cold, 
26 degrees, and it was raining. I gulped 
down some coffee and some eggs, pre- 
pared by the priceless Mac, and went to 
wake up the pilot. We agreed that it was 
pretty hopeless to try to get any pictures 
from the ground, so we took all my cam- 
eras and films, put them into the plane, 
warmed up the motor, and finally took off 
at 6:55 a, m. The eclipse was due at 7:22, 
which left us just 27 minutes to get up 
over the clouds. 


As it turned out, that was an uncom- 
fortably close count. The pilot raced up 
and the plane reached the overcast at 800 
feet. When we tried to get through, how- 
ever, we found that we had to turn back 
because of the icing conditions. At 7:10 
we were back where we had started from, 
with only 12 minutes left till the total 
eclipse. The clouds seemed a bit darker 
already. When we saw a clear strip of sky 
at the edge of the horizon we made for 
that, and finally emerged out of a maze 
of clouds and rain at 7:19, with just three 
minutes to spare. At this point I was 
almost frantic. I had been racing up and 
down the plane ever since we took off, 
arranging my five cameras, putting spare 
films into all my pockets, taking constant 
exposure meter readings and looking out 
of all the windows. I put filters on some 
cameras, Neutral Density filters to cut 
down some of the strong sunlight, UV 
filters to cut out some of the blue haze. 
All my other filters were arrayed on a seat, 
just in case. The plateholders were spread 
out on the floor, ready for action. As it 
turned out I used but two sheets of 4x5 
film, did most of the shooting with the 
Rolleiflex and Ansco Color. 
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WRITE FOR FREE 
BARGAIN BULLETIN 


PRISM BINOCULARS 
es wales = optics, Water, dust and 
ungus Made Navy 


s. Specifica- 

Gem. ~y Teleased for "civilians, complete 
wi i Cas 

oar ee beet GLASSES. WOLLENS. 






Tax—$52.40 
POWERFUL RINE AND NIGHT GLASSES. 
BAUSCH & M/OMB THBO. pe ae eee rereereee 162.00 


‘aX 40 
SPECIAL 4 POWER ROVER (FIELD {GLASSES 





larly $20. 9°. ao om 18.75 .3 
Tax—$3.1 
MOVIE + li 
BOLEX Fagg ad lens Turret ee. an +7 
capac: para’ corrected focal 
View Pinder, a. still and forward socote 
SND Lo deepcomalinggedieas 
usive featu 
8mm or 16mm Models, less Lens........... 200.00 
Eo oer H- 16 with 1” rie 4 omnes ane 383.75 
LEX pocket size 8mm Came 
wi 12.5mm {2 8 ted Lens and Case... 140.00 
BOLEX MODEL G PROJECTOR. This unique machine 
takes 8mm and 16mm im. 
with 750 Watt Lamp and Case...-++++++++ 331.00 
Exvosuns METERS 
LATEST MODELS — Just Beteoned 
GENERAL ELECT! cTRIG Model Dw58 and Case. 24.75 
DEJUR AUTOCRITIC and Case.....+++++ee+5 23.85 
jj EJUR CRITIC and Case....-0teeeeee . 20.50 
DEJUR 5B and Case. ...-.+s-seeeserrecere 15.15 
LEUDI Extinction Meter and Case......+-+-+++ 1.5¢@ 


SLIDE PROIRETORS 

GOLDE NU-MANUMATIC, 300 Watts, semi auto- 
matic slide changer, blower cooling system. . 

VOKAR, new all metal qerenentines i, el, 100 
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i 4 
OMEGA DII, 4x5, double 
double steel girders, counter balan 
ELWOOD BM Miniature, 35mm and 7 127 
denser, micrometer focusi: 
With 2” £4.5 Woll 
ELECTRIC youre DRYERS 
JR. PROFESSION: 
motor dri 


chromi drum, AC-DC...-eeeeeeserreee 28.50 
OEVELOMING, TANKS 

MORSE DAYLIGHT DEVELOPING TANK for 
8mm, — — aoe 35mm mi Flim 160 Soe ca- 
ac 3 Ansco or, croft lack 

H ind, White Negative and Reversal Film..... 24.50 

Di — Pe; ett ELOPING TANK, adjust- 2.68 

able sy a 29920 >09005020802 \e 

F —FILM PACK DEVELOPING 

TANK for 24x3% OMly...--eeeeeeeeeree 3.47 

JusT ouT 

MENDELSOHN UNIVERSAL SPEED GUN = all 

= with cocking shutters. Easy to 

ze 


LIGHTING UNITS 
ATLAS SR. SINGLE Laer ene UNIT. 10” para: 
bolic aluminuin for No, 2 Floods. aie 
ni ustable to 7 feet, 


6 
9” ALUMINUM y- 1 with Clamp, Socket, 
Switch and pd 


means He on 


12 e: 
By, “Handie and @ assorted small, blades. 
i bd 1.00 
. 52—Handle and 6 1 e 
No. 82—Above 2 sets and ‘Mat ier fe “eo 320 


rints and n 
& PEERLESS M MECHANICAL RETOUCHING PENCIL 





PEREERLES 


CAMERA STORES 


138 EAST 44t» STREET 
Phone MUrray H 


NEW YORK 
5.8717 
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HICKOK 


Direct Reading 


EXPOSURE METER 


More Compact—Longer Scale 
Now, a DIRECT READING Ex- 


posure Meter that translates light 
conditions directly to an easy-to- 
read dial. No more computing or 
transferring of figures. Gathers 
no light outside camera range. 
Built with a double jewelled, 
shock-proof movement as in 
HICKOK A.A.F. Aircraft gauges. 
Long scale deflection of 110 de- 
grees for added accuracy. 

Remember the HICKOK is fully 
engineered and manufactured by 
specialists in finer electronic in- 
struments for more than a third 
of a century. See your dealer, or 
write for literature. 


THE HICKOK ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


10580 DUPONT AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
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When we saw the sun at 7:19, it was 
already partially eclipsed. I hardly looked 
at it, except as an object to focus on. It is 
the best proof of my excitement that I 
actually started trying to get the sun sharp 
on my groundglass before realizing that 
it was all infinity, of course, and there was 
no need to do any focusing. I don’t think 
I ever worked as fast before. A little later 
on I began to realize fully what a wonder- 
ful spectacle I had witnessed, the bands of 
color in the sky and the beautiful effects 
of lights and colors and shadows, which 
kept changing constantly. The clouds, 
floating majestically below us, took on 
multicolored hues and the total effect was 
quite breathtaking. 

In order to get out of the clouds we had 
to leave the path of totality of the eclipse 
by a few miles, and what I saw was about 
a 99% total eclipse. It hardly mattered 
much, though, because during the time of 
absolute totality it would have most proba- 
bly been too dark to shoot on color film 
out of a moving plane. As it was, I just 
barely made it, having to shoot most pic- 
tures at 1/100th of a second at f.3.5 or 
f.4.5. Jack Wilson, who was down on his 
baseball diamond, did not see the actual 
eclipse, because of the overcast, but it did 
not get real dark down there, and he told 
me later that all the wild dogs on the 
island started to howl, the wind was blow- 
ing at 40 miles an hour, it was dark and 
he felt that his last hour had struck. His 
observations, incidentally, were very suc- 
cessful and he hopes to have assembled 
some very valuable scientific data. 

The pilot, John W. Carrlon of Cana- 
dian Pacific Airlines, was wonderful. He 
evidently did not care a hoot about 
eclipses, pictures or anything else except 
getting home soon, when we started out, 
but he finally got terribly excited. He 
turned and twisted the plane to give me 
the best possible chance to take my pic- 
tures, and he was visibly exhausted from 
all that maneuvering when the sun finally 
re-emerged and we finally landed. To use 
his own words, “I surely got a hell of a 
kick out of you guys getting your pictures ” 


All I can add to that is, so did J 
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i “Gosh, Daddy wants to see my golden hair, 
- blue eyes and rosy cheeks. .can you blame 
- him? So get those MARSHALL PHOTO OIL 
4 Covors and fix up my picture to show how 
4 I really am Golly, a girl's gotta look her best, 
“ doesn’t she?” 

i With MarsHALv’s PHoTto O1r Coors, you 
d give your prints color, life and beauty, cap- 
is turing every hue in Nature—from the most 
te subtle to most brilliant. You get all the thrill 
d of the artist; yet you don’t need special 

talent. It’s fun! And it may be profitable— 

si many earn a fine living at it. 

le MARSHALL’s Cotors are used by leading 
1 9 professional studios and tens of thousands 
ot of amateurs. Get your set from your photo 
t, dealer now. Only $1 and up. Free Color Con- 
e sultation Service always yours; simply write. 
e Sets range from $1.00 up 

n 

— EZ 

: Seal § Photo Oil Colors 
a 

, JOHN G MARSHALL. INC... 167 N. 9TH STREET, BROOKLYN 11, NEW YORK 
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FEDERAL pot 












OF BROOKLYN 


“AMERICA’S FASTEST SELLING ENLARGER” 
Mead Uptin!, 
Complete With Lens, Yet Priced So All Can Enjoy 
the FUN OF ENLARGING 


Now, as in pre-war days, Federal sets the 
standard of value in enlargers, From lens to 
lamp house, the Federal is a quality enlarger 
embodying advanced mechanical and optical 
features, many of them unobtainable in 
enlargers selling at much higher prices. Watch 
FEDERAL, for more good news coming soon. 
“ENLARGING IS THRILLING” by dom herold | Emaa™ 
A delightful down-to-earth book. Strips 
the mystery from enlarging. Entertains 
as it explains in simple easy-to-follow 
language. Illustrated by the author. 
Says Keppler, "It’s a Gem!” 
25¢ at Camera Stores Everywhere or 
Send Coin, Check, Money Order to 
FEDERAL MANUFACTURING & ENGINEERING CORP. 
Makers of Photographic & Electronic Devices 
205 STEUBEN STREET, BROOKLYN 5 N. Y. 
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MEET LEW TYRRELL 
(Continued from page 47) 


Services demanded. The subject material 
though non-military by necessity paralleled 
service work from portrait to combat ac- 
tion. The time limit was a week. Some 
of the news men did it in a day easily and 
others didn’t “qualify” in the six weeks 
they were at the School. They spent a lot 
of time in the back room with me learn- 
ing about guide numbers and depth of 
focus and how to handle their equipment. 
I wasn’t supposed to run a photographic 
kindergarten. Life was to show what to 
take and not how to take it. There wasn't 
time for theory. Basic set-ups produced 
pictures at the School and if duplicated 
would produce like pictures anywhere. It 
was up to the individual from there on 
and some of the boys have done great 
work all over the world. 


I was released from the Navy at Nor- 
folk, Va., at my request since the Train- 
ing was practically over. 


As to equipment I have a 5x7 View 
with a few 5x7 filmholders for the occa- 
sional emergency. A 4x5 back lets me 
interchange the Graphic holders and gives 
plenty of swings and adjustments. My old 
model Speed Graphic sans range finder or 
any encumberances is lightweight and 
fast to adjust. I’ve had a lot of lenses 
and I'll have more but I’ve kept one that 
I particularly like—a Goerz Dagor 814” 
that my father used as an amateur before 
1900. It took the color puppet pix. May- 
be it’s yellowed with age or not color cor- 
rected but I like Goerz lenses and as soon 
as I can I want a couple more—a wide 
angle and a 6” for the Graphic, and I 
want them mounted in internal synchron- 
izing shutters. I’ve used these shutters in 
the Navy and I want some. F6.8 is plenty 
fast for my work with flash as powerful 
as it is and fast emulsions available. I 
prefer to work from F16 up anyway. I’ve 
more lenses not worth mentioning—they 
are just lenses. For 35mm work I use a 
Retina. For 16mm there’s the Bolex with 
a turret full of lenses. The Hecktor is too 
good for the others so I have to be care- 
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ful to keep the 1” Hecktor scenes away 
from those taken with the other lenses. A 
Cine Magazine I find handy. These are 
the cameras I use professionally but I’ve 
had many that suited the purpose for 
which they were purchased or did not 
perform as expected. I can’t get excited 
about a listing of a photographer’s equip- 
ment. Maybe I’d have different stuff or 
lots more if I could afford it. I think 
that Wilson Hicks made some classic re- 
marks to the Life School gang when he 
observed that photographers were always 
talking about lenses and filters and this 
camera and that camera and films when 
all that mattered to anyone was a pic- 
ture. He said that when a writer com- 
pleted a novel or a story no one cared 
whether it was written on an Underwood 
or Remington or Royal or whose ribbon 
was in the machine. I liked that. 


To get on to the end of all this I’d like 
to say that I would rather have a cover 
on MinicaM than on any other publica- 
tion because it will reach a couple thou- 
sand Navy photographers and quite a few 
others who I know have wondered if the 
Chief could shoot a picture. 














$1.40 35mm. FILM SPECIAL $1.40 


Fine Grain Developed — Enlarged to 

3x4, with reload choice of Film for.$1.40 
36 Exposure without reload......... $1.00 
18 Exposure 60c, Reprints, 3c each. 


Bulk 35mm. Guaranteed Film 


Movie short ends only. Not Government surplus 
or outdated film. 





ANSCO EASTMAN DUPONT 
SUPREME PLUS X No. 2 


272 feet... .$1.00 100 feet... .$3.50 
Film Speed 50 Weston, 32 Mazda 
36 Ex. Reloads..........50¢ Each 
With Your Cartridge 40c 
Please remit; save C.O.D. charges and delay. 


ALLEN'S CAMERA SHOP 


Formerly Save Money Film 

















7410 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 





2. 
hij 5mm, 16 mm an ® 
Li, ave OY 
21/77” CROFESSIONAL VIEWER 
1. Extra large lens. 
* 2. Spiral grooved eyepiece for 
precision focusing. 
3. Takes any 2”x2” slide. 
4. Third dimensional effect. 
5. Extraordinary magnification. 
3 film tracks with 6, Made of brilliant plastic. 


very viewer... for 


e 
35 mm, 16 mm, ond 3 oo ' 
8 mm film strips. e (viewer only) 


ADJUSTABLE ROLL FILM 
DEVELOPING TANK 


$3.50 plus excise tax 







Completely light sealed . . . for daylight develop- 
ing of all popular sizes of roll film from 35 mm to 
No. 116. 

Made of acid resisting plastic, sturdy, durable and 
dependable. 

OTHER CRAFTSMEN'S GUILD PRODUCTS 





Easymount Slide Case Cut Film Tank 
Box of Fifty $2.50 $2.50 
$1.50 Holds 100 Slides Plus Excise Tax 


On Sale At All Leading Retail Stores 
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“ ” . 
PROFESSIONAL” Roto Print Dryer 
24” x 28” Chromium Drying Surface 
Here is the ROTO DRYER that is really 

built to turn out prints in a hurry for pro- 

fessionals and amateurs. Prints dry in 

4 to 8 minutes and cannot burn or scorch. 

Easy to use. Heating elements guaran- 

teed for 5 years. Dries 16—5” x 7” 

matte or glossy prints at a time. 


“PROFESSIONAL” as shown 2250 
PLUS TAX 


“STANDARD” 
Roto Print Dryer 


12”x28” Chro- 
mium Drying Sur- 
face, Built on the 
same principle as 
the "Profession- 
al," only smailer. 


Drying surface 
al will take 3-8" 


" prints. 


“STANDARD” 1 450 
as shown PLUS TAX 5 YR. GUARANTEE 


LOTT 


DARK ROOM 
HEATER 


At last! . . . the 
perfect dark room 
heater. No glow 

ox Ob wee s. 5 4 
perfect safety ... 
portable. 
Uses 950 watts on 
110 volts AC or 
DC. Size 16” x 11” 
x 5”. Gives off 
3250 B.T.U. 


5 year guarantee 


LOTT MFG. CO. 


Jamestown, N.Y 





THE RELUCTANT REFORMER 
(Continued from page 57) 


could find what he wanted. He had been’ 
told that there was one section of San™ 
Francisco where the delinquency rates © 
were higher than any other. He originally ' 
had thought the job might be completed 
in three or four days. Actually, he spent 
several weeks on it, and the project could 
go on forever. First he prowled around the | 
neighborhood, becoming familiar with it, | 
trying to be as inconspicuous as possible } 
so the kids would not get wise to what he 
was trying to do. He found it particularly 
difficult working around the high school, 
for after the first day the kids would get 
so they would yell “Here comes the G-man 7 
again! Hi! What are ya doing anyway?” 
The high school set were much sharper 
about being caught unawares. Most of the 
younger kids didn’t care whether he was % 
around or not. As soon as their curiosity 
about the camera was satisfied they would 
go back to their play. 

After he had become at home in the 
area, he began to shoot. He used the | 
Rolleiflex, an inconspicuous camera in 
itself, and he photographed as inconspicu- 
ously as possible, wandering on the streets, 
and picturing the life around him. He 
worked from his own half instinctive no- 
tions, trying to show values as he saw } 
them after having looked the situation @ 
over, and as people might not see them @ 
for themselves, ' 

But he found that he was actually pho- 
tographing not the beginnings of juvenile 
delinquency at all, as he originally thought 
he would, but the relationship of children 
to each other, to their own worlds, and to 
the people around them, as these photo- 
graphs show. He photographed as many 
of the outward manifestations of their 
inner lives as he could. Sometimes what 
he caught even he did not understand; he 
only knew that he saw it and managed to 
capture some of it. 





WHERE TODAY’S IDEAS 
ARE BECOMING 
TOMORROW'S WONDERS 


From miles of sketches, from volumes of notes, 
DeMornay-Budd's engineers are quietly de- 
veloping many revolutionary ideas for photo- 
graphic equipment. 

As these new ideas reach the production 
stage they find waiting to translate them into 
practical actuality one of the most modern and 
best equipped plants in the industry. Every 
step in the manufacture of equipment which 
bears the DeMornay-Budd trademark is han- 
dled under this one roof. 

Thus the DeMornay-Budd nameplate be- 
comes to the amateur and professional pho- 
tographer a symbol of advanced engineering, 
sound and thorough testing and precision 
manufacturing in every last detail. 

Watch for forthcoming announcements of 








new DeMornay-Budd products. They will be 
ready soon. 


DE MORNAY-BUDD, INC., 475 Grand Concourse, New York, N. Y. 
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Number of Prints Dates Open to 
Closing Date Name of Salon For Entry Blank, Write to and Entry.Fee ublic 
Exhibit to see wEilth Chicago International Salon of Photography—Chicago Historical Society, | Jan. 20-Feb. 22 
hicago, 
Exhibit to see First Chicago International Exhibition of Nature Photography— Chicago Nutural | Jan. 28-Feb. 28 
History Museum, Chicago, 
Exhibit to see ¥&Philadelphia International Salon of Photography—1946—Free Library of Philadel- Feb. 2-24 
phia, Philadelphia, Pa 
Exhibit to see *%13th Wilmington International Salon of Photography—Delaware Art Center Feb. 4-Mar. 3 
Building, Wilmington, Dela 
January 19 *% Oklahoma International | U. Joseph Brown, Salon Secretary, 4 $1.00 Oklahoma Art 
Salon of Photography. 525 N. W. 26th St., Oklahoma Center, Okla- 
City 3, Okla. homa City, Okla., 
Feb. 1-24 
January 20 %Scarab’s Club Second | Evan R. Thomas, Salon Director, 4 $1.00 Scarab Club, 
International Salon. Scarab Club, 217 Farnsworth, 7 Farnsworth, 
Detroit 2, Mich. Detroit, Mich., 
Feb. 4-18 
January 21 *& Fourth International | Henry Bawden, Salon Chairman, | 4 mono-| $1.00 |Art Gallery, Win- 
Western Canadian Salon 318 Smith Street, Winnipeg, | chrome cipeo Autiecteny 
of Photography. an., Canada. and 4 nnipeg, Man., 
color anada, 
Feb. 2-16 
January 24 Second San Francisco In- | Dr. Max Wassman, Jr., 1012 Mar- | 6 slides | $1.00 San Francisco 
ternational Color Slide ket St., San Francisco 2, Calif. Museum of Art, 
Salon. San Francisco, 
alif., 
Feb. 9-16 
January 31 First International Salon of | Robert L. Williams, Salon Chair- 4 $1.00 |Alonzo Cudworth 
orl ar man, Alonzo Cudworth Post, Post, 1756 N. 
1756 N. Prospect Ave., Mil- Prospect Ave., 
waukee 2, Wis. 1 gg ye Wis., 
Feb. 22-Mar. 8 
February 4 *Third Wichita Interna- | Mrs. Martin W. Lentz, Salon Di- 4 $1.00 Wichita Art 
tional Salon of Photog- rector, 220 S. Holyoke Ave., useum, 
raphy. Wichita 8, Kansas. Wichita, Kansas, 
Feb. 17-Mar. 3 
February 4 Eleventh Rochester Inter- | Alfred H. Hyman, P. O. Box 106, | 4. mono-| $1.00 Rochester Me- 
national Salon of Pho- Rochester 1, N. Y. chrome | each morial Art Gal- 
tography. 6 color | group lery, Rochester, 
ew York, 
March 1-31 
February 11 Second Canadian Interna- | Sam J. Vogan, Chairman, Box 25, | 6 slides | $1.00 Art Gallery, 
tional Color Slide Salon Toronto 9, ‘anada. or Toronto, Ont., 
of Photography. color anada, 
transpar- March 1-14 
encies 
February 15 13th International Salon of | John R. Minor, Salon Director, 536 4 $1.00 |American Museum 
the Pictorial Photog- W. 113th St., New York 25, N.Y. of Natural History, 
raphers of America. New York, N. Y., 
Mar. 18-Apr. 7 
February 18 Second International Mon- | N. E. Harris, Jr., Salon Director, 4 $1.00 | Columbus Gallery 
ochrome Salon of Col- 106 E. Broad St., Columbus 15, of Fine Arts, 
umbus, Ohio io. Columbus, Ohio, 
Feb. 25-Mar. 12 
March 6 Sixth St. Louls International | W. E. Chase, Room 600, Missouri 4 $1.00 | City pe Museum, 
Salon of Photography. Pacific Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. St. Louis 
Mar. 30-Apr. 22 
March 18 Fourth Seattle Interna- | Ray B. Pollard, 4306 W. Oregon 4 $1.00 Seattle Art 
tional Salon. e, Seattle 6, Wash. useum, 
Seattle, Wash., 
Apr. 10-May 5 
April 9 Fifth Montreal Interna- | Frank H. Hopkins, Jr., Salon Secre- | 4 mono-| $1.00 | Museum of Fine 
tional Salon of Photog- tary, 4295 Montrose Ave., West- | chrome Arts, Montreal, 
raphy. mount, Que., Can 4 color Gee. Come, 
y - 
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NATURE SETS THE 
STAGE BUT ONCE 
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) i BETTER THINGS for BETTER LIVING... 
- 


With nature handling the lighting, and chance setting the stage, 
outdoor picture-taking opportunities are fleeting things. When 
your patience and skill have captured the right moment on film, 
then you will want to be as sure of your developing solutions as 
you are of your film. Just as you choose a “Defender” Film, you 
will want a ‘“‘Defender’’ Developer to safeguard the detail in high- 
light and shadow, bring out all of the 

film qualities that help make a great 
picture. Ask for them in the blue 
and yellow box at your “‘Defender”’ 
dealer's. ‘Defender’ Division, 
Photo Products Department, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Rochester 3, N.Y. 
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THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Kodacolor Prints 


THE price of beautiful Koda- 
color snapshots—full-color 
prints from Kodacolor negatives 
of any size—has been reduced 
25%. Price was 40 cents each— 


Vow SO¢ 


(Minimum charge $1, unless 
prints are ordered at time of film 
processing) 


Kodacolor snapshot 
reduced in size. 


Kodak Minicolor Prints 


THE price of real-as-life Kodak Minicolor Prints 
2X (2% x 3% inches) has been reduced 20%. Price 
was 75 cents each— 


2X size wow 60¢ 


5X Minicolor Prints—first print, $3.50; additional 
prints from same transparency ordered at same time, 
$2.75 each. 


8X Minicolor Prints—first print, $6.75; addi- 
tional prints from same transparency or- sinister 
dered at same time, $5.75 each. Kodachrome transparency. Reduced in 


Order through your Kodak dealer 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER 4, N. Ys 











